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Can You Succeed in Life 


If You Make These Mistakes in English? 


Some very interesting tests made by a 
well-known research organization—and what 
they mean to the average man or woman 


UST how much can the habit of 

making mistakes in English, and 

the use of a vocabulary that is mea- 
ger, inaccurate, or colorless, handicap 
your life? And, on the other hand, just 
how much of an advantage can you 
make of good, forceful, correct English 
and a vocabulary that is large, exact, 
and rich with colo: and interest? 


Of course, your own experience and 
observation indicate that the first zs a 
definite handicap, and that the other is a 
positive advantage. But now some in- 
teresting tests are being made to meas- 
ure how seriously mistakes in English 
may hinder your success in life—and 
how greatly a con‘ident command of 
correct English can push you forward! 


One of these tests is described in a 
recent issue of Atlantic Monthly. It 
was worked out by Alexander Inglis of 
the Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University—and was applied by 
the Human Engineering Laboratories to 
groups of men who had left school at the 
age of fifteen, to high-school freshmen, to 
college freshmen, graduates and profes- 
sors, and to business executives. You 
will enjoy hearing about it because it 
brought out some very interesting results. 


Some Surprising Facts 


This particular test was used to meas- 
ure each of these various groups on its 
knowledge of the accurate meanings of 
words recognized. What happened? 
The high-school freshmen averaged 76 
errors. College freshmen averaged 42 
errors, graduates 27, and professors 8. 
MAJOR EXECUTIVES AVERAGED 
ONLY 7 ERRORS— scored higher than 
any other selected group! Only 9°% of 
the college graduates scored as high! 


In reviewing the results of this and 
other similar research work, some of the 
observations which the article in the 
Atlantic Monthly makes are: ‘‘The large 
vocabularies of successful individuals 
come before success rather than after”’ 
; “An extensive knowledge of the 
exact meanings of English words accom- 
panies outstanding success in this coun- 
try more often than any other single 
characteristic which the Human En- 
gineering Laboratories have been able to 
isolate and measure.” . . . “‘a large vo- 








cabulary is typical, not exclusively of 
executives, but of successful individu- 
als”... “the executive level a person 
reaches is determined to some extent by 
vocabulary.”’ 


Do YOU Make These Mistakes? 


Most persons do use only the most 
common words—flat, ordinary. Their 
speech and their letters are lifeless, 
monotonous, humdrum. 

But our advancement in life is in- 
fluenced not only by the extent, the 
color, and the accuracy of our VOCABU- 
LARIES. For every time we make 
ANY sort of mistake in English we 
stamp ourselves irrevocably. We give 
others an impression often seriously un- 
fair to ourselves and to our true ability— 
animpressionwhich may dous great harm. 


For example, many persons say ‘“‘Did 
you hear from him today?” They 
should say “Have you heard from him 
today?’”’ Some spell calendar ‘“‘calen- 
der” or “‘calander.”’ Still others say 
“between you and I” instead of “‘be- 
tween you and me.” It is astonishing 
how often ‘‘who”’ is used for ‘‘whom,”’ 
and how frequently the simplest words 
are mispronounced. Few know whether 
to spell certain words with one or two 
‘‘c’s’”’ or ‘‘m’s” or “‘r’s” or with “‘ie” or 
‘‘ei,”” and when to use commas in order 
to make their meaning absolutely clear. 


Why Most People Make Mistakes 


What is the reason so many of us are 
deficient in the use of English and find 
our careers stunted in consequence? 
Why is it some can not spell correctly 
and others can not punctuate? Why 
do so many find themselves at a loss 
for words to express themselves? 


The reason for the deficiency is clear. 
Sherwin Cody discovered it in scientific 
tests, which he gave thousands of times. 
Most persons do not write and speak 
good English simply because they 
never formed the habit of doing so. 
Any one can learn to write and speak 
correctly by constantly using the correct 
forms. But how is one to know in each 
case what is correct? Mr. Cody solves 
this problem in a simple, sensible way. 


100°, Self-Correcting Device 
Suppose he himself were standing for- 


ever at your elbow. Every time you mis- 
pronounced or misspelled a word, every 
time you violated correct grammatical 
usage, every time you used the wrong 
word to express what you meant, sup- 
pose you could hear him.whisper: ‘‘That 
is wrong, it should be thus and so.”’ Ina 
short time you would habitually use the 
correct form and the right words. 


The 100% Self-Correcting Device does ex- 
actly this thing. It is Mr. Cody’s silent voice 
behind you, ready to speak out whenever you 
commit an error. It finds your mistakes and 
concentrates on them. You do not need to study 
anything you already know. There are no 
rules to memorize. 


When the study of English is made so simple, 
it becomes clear that progress can be made in a 
very short time. No more than fifteen min- 
utes a day is required. Fifteen minutes, nct cf 
study, but of practice which is more like a fasci- 
nating game. Mr. Cody’s students (and there 
have been more than 100,000 cf them!) do their 
work in any spare mcment they can snatch. 
They do it ridir g to work or at home. They take 
f fteen minutes from time usually spent in prof t- 
less reading or amusement. The results really 
are phenomenal. 


FREE—Book on English 


It is impossible, in this brief review, to give 
more than a suggestion of the range of subjects 
covered by Mr. Cody’s new method and of what 
his practice exercises consist. But those who are 
interested can find a detailed description in a 
fascinating little book called “How You Can 
Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” 
This is published by the Sherwin Cody School of 
English in Rochester. It can be had by any one, 
free, upon request. There is no obligation in- 
volved in writing for it. The book is more than 
a prospectus. Unquestionably it tells one of the 
most interesting stories about education in 
English ever written. 


If you are interested in learning more in detail! 
of what Sherwin Cody can do for you, send for 
the book, ‘“‘How You Can Master Good English 
in 15 Minutes a Day.”’ Merely mail the coupon, 
a letter or postal card for it now. SHERWIN 
CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 7411 Searle 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
7411 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your 
new free book, ‘“‘How You Can Master Good English in 
15 Minutes a Day.” 


|) If 18 years or under check here for Booklet A 
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Cross Currents 


ORE than 55,000,000 were eligible 

to vote in the presidential elec- 
tion just closed, of whom upwards of 
45,000,000 were expected to go to the 
polls and cast the largest vote in the 
history of the Republic. 

Intense partisanship, combined 
with the break down of party lines 
on both sides, produced an interest 
unrivalled in recent campaigns. 

With the close of the election, 
however, the figures of eligible voters 
stand out in themselves and raise 
questions of some significance which 
cannot be answered until the next 
federal census four years hence. 

There was a time, when the aver- 
age American family polled two 
votes and at most three when a 
grown up daughter or son still liv- 
ing at home, cast the third vote. 

If our population is around 125,- 
000,000, the census expectancy for 
1935, then 44 percent of the populace 
is eligible to vote now. Slightly more 
than half of the population must be 
minors, foreigners, and those citizens 
ineligible to vote by local require- 
ments, such as _ illiteracy tests, 
length of residence, or poll taxes. 

The old family quotient was the 
number five, two parents and three 
children. Children meant minors, 
for when they came of age they 
soon founded families of their own. 

One deduction from the number 
of eligible voters is that the Ameri- 
can family has shrunk in number: 
its younger members have come of 
age, but have not married. It is a 
natural result of the seven dreadful 
years happily past, that youth with- 
out security of job or place, has been 
slow to marry and propagate. 

Another possibility, of course, is 
that the 1940 census will show a 
greater population increase than 
anyone foresees now, and the figure 
of 55,000,000 eligible voters will be 
balanced by a roll of minors that 
will reveal a bigger growth than 
charts and graphs promise. 

It is food for interesting specula- 
tion and one could wish that we 
could import the soviet method of 
counting noses, where the census of 


all Russia was to be taken in one 
day. 
Equally interesting figures were 


revealed in schedules of expendi- 
tures of the two major parties, which 
showed that the campaign will cost 
more than $10,000,000. There is also 
the heavy government cost of taking 
the vote but the more than $10,- 
000,000 is simply the cost of influenc- 
ing the voter. It is a huge sum, and 
one that may well cause concern be- 
cause so much of it is contributed by 
persons and corporations interested 


in the outcome for other than al- 
truistic reasons. 
Here, again, a little arithmetic is 


interesting. It reveals the fact that 
the two major parties combined 
spent less than 20 cents to influence 
the vote of each of the voters eligible 
to vote in the past election. There 
were undoubted excesses and there 
will be charges of fraudulent use of 
money and vote buying, but reduced 
to its lowest denominator, the ex- 
pense of the campaign per voter was 
pretty small. Few business houses 
can boast of so low a cost as 20 cents 
for bringing a patron to the point 
of casting his vote for their goods. 

One of the most interesting paths 
discovered by statistics in the ¢am- 
paign, was the lineup of families 
according to their annual expendi- 
tures. The New York Daily News con- 
ducted a statewide poll. It found 
that most families spending above 
$5,500 a year vote for Alf M. Lan- 
don and most families spending be- 
low $4,500 for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Statistics are after all only sub- 
stitutes for results, and the results 
will be known when this piece is 
read, so speculation is fruitless, as 
this is written in advance of the 
election. One thing is sure, however, 
and that is that America will give its 
unqualified support to the victor and 
will go about the business of the 
next four years confident that happy 
days are just ahead. 

When we see civil war in Spain 
and the intolerance of dictatorships 
in fascist, nazi and soviet states, over 
differences of political opinion, we 
can be happy that our elections 
leave no permanent scars, and our 
freedom is not involved in the re- 
sult of the ballot, except in partisan 
eyes. Such prohibitions as we suffer 
are subject to correction at our own 
hands by the ballot or at the hands 
of our representatives in the several 
legislatures and in Congress. 

Europe’s greatest sources of statis- 
tics now, unfortunately are arma- 
ment and armies. Mussolini boasts 
of 8,000,000 bayonets. Russia, Ger- 
many and France have millions un- 
der arms. Russia is building an air 
force of 5,000 planes, Germany be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000, and France 
and Italy some 1,500 each. Even Eng- 
land, finally awakened to a consci- 
ousness of the danger, is hastening 
to build its air defence to unprece- 
dented size and is enlisting Cana- 
dian plants to hurry the program 
along. Feelers have been put out as 
to the availability of American 
plants for the race for mastery of 
the air. 

Both candidates pledged them- 
selves to stay out of the troubles of 
Europe, but the next administration 
will have to be alert indeed to keep 
us out of the cauldron, and will have 
to look to the national defenses to 
make our neutrality effective. 
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NO. 1 PROMOTER OF AMERICAN TRADE: A newly-discovered pencil sketch of 
Mrs. Simpson drawn from life in Vienna last September by Porter Woodruff, American artist 


Wallis Simpson became a British subject when 
she married Ernest Simpson. Her recent divorce 
from him leaves her still British. But her American 
background gave her a preference for American 


heating systems, shoes, automobiles, food, drinks. 
The friendship of Edward VIII, plus her own 
flair for smartness, makes her a powerful influ- 
ence in behalf of American products in England 
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The classic edifice at 16 Cumberland Terrace, facing London’s Regent's Park, that was put at the disposal of Wallis Simpson this fall. She 
has just had it thoroughly modernized. The street in front of the house 


is constantly patrolled by 


guards who keep curiosity-seekers moving 


Will Mrs. Simpson Succeed 
in Americanizing England? 


Already her present renown has made her the fashion leader of London 


and her introduction of American customs and manufactured goods in 


smart circles is proving a spur to our trade balance with Great Britain 


bY * Bear will be the effect on inter- 
national affairs if Wallis Simp- 
son marries Edward VIII? This is an 
aspect of their rumored union which 
none of the commentators who have 
written voluminously on the subject 
have considered. Usually royal mar- 
riages are deliberately arranged as 
a means of establishing good rela- 
tions between two countries. In this 
instance, however, though one of 
the parties is titular head of the 
state the other has no official stand- 
ing in the country of her birth. Willi 
their marriage have the effect of 
drawing their two countries 
together all the same? 

In bygone centuries preparations 
for military alliances between na- 
tions were first laid by arranging for 
a wedding of members of the royal 


closer 


4 


families 
Similarly, now as another European 


and Great 


equally 


1anners, customs anc 


governing those countries. 


war looms on the horizon, will the 
nuptials of an English king with an 
American woman imply a military 
alliance between the United States 


Britain? 
It seems unlikely. Although En 


America are already inter- 
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will be the effect of Wallis Simpson’s 
wedding to Edward VIII? In the past 
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royal 
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consort 


from another land has always meant 
an increasing influence of that land’s 
manners and royal 


morals ae ¢ 
morals—at the 








court to begin with, and from there 
on down through the ranks of the 
entire pop ion, as each social 
stratum sol to imitate the con- 
ventions of the one above it. 

ytton Stz ey has told, for ex- 














brought i f-eating Eng- 
lishmen 1abit of eating 
bread with d t. At first 
only r al cir S took up this habit, 
but then the wer ! ks of the no- 
bility picked it up from those who 
had dinners at Palace 
and soc aii Strata of ordinary citi- 
zens were e€ating rolls with poppy 
seed on them. Even s the British 
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were obstinate 
pumpernickel. 
Similarly, when, as and if Wallis 
Simpson marries King Edward a 
natural trend toward Americaniza- 
tion can be expected throughout 
Great Britain, and then _§ slowly 
throughout the British Empire, es- 
pecially since the King himself is 
known to be so enthusiastic about 
American ways. Breakfasts in Buck- 
ingham Palace may then consist of 
flapjacks with maple syrup or mo- 
and cereal and cream. This 
will not only be the beginning of a 
vast change in the customs of a 
country devoted in the past to kip- 
pered herrings for breakfast, but it 


enough to. resist 


| oo - 
iasses, 


will also have a beneficial effect on 
American industry. 
Already the trend has become 
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the King’s interest in the 
ponies. They are here shown at the 
Aintree track, and from his expression 
he wasn’t on the winner of the last race 


Wallis shares 


manifest. Wallis has for several 
months now been the most valuable 
commercial agent this country has 
in England, an unquestionably fav- 
orable factor in American foreign 


trade. 
At the moment Wallis Simpson is 
unquestionably the best-dressed 


woman in Mayfair. Her name is in- 
cluded in the exclusive “secret list” 
of Elsa Schiaparelli, the Paris dress- 
maker whose shop in London has be- 
come the smartest spot for clothes in 
that city since it was opened four 
years ago. The gowns and dresses 
made up for women on this list are 
guarded with a_ secrecy usually 
thought to be applied only to mat- 
ters of state. 

However, for the benefit of Ameri- 
can women who might be breathless 
to know what Wallis Simpson will be 
wearing during London’s festive 
“little season” soon to start, we can 
disclose that the vivacious brunette 
from Baltimore has shown a prefer- 
ence for vivid tints of rust, violet and 


green, bursting out with a lot of 
color after the period of court 
mourning during which her attire 


has been sombre. Generally speak- 
ing Wallis’ tastes incline to pastels 
and she likes off-white rather a lot. 


This new “little season,” smart 
Londoners expect, will mark a 
November II, 1936 








change in the kind of gaiety King 
Edward and Mrs. Simpson have en- 
joyed. Prior to the death of King 
George they took their fun in more 
or less informal parties at smart res- 
taurants, in the company of six or 
eight friends, the men in tuxedos. 
But now it is thought the fun will 
be had at brilliant white-tie parties, 
limited to very exclusive circles of 
friends, in private homes. It is 
known, for example, that.Wallis is 
planning a very bangup housewarm- 
ing just before Christmas in her 
palatial new home at 16 Cumberland 
Terrace. This, insiders say, will be 
a party with a pronounced American 
atmosphere. 

In the plans Wallis made for doing 
over this magnificient mansion that 
has been placed at her disposal, she 
gave another instance of her Ameri- 
canizing influence. Like most British 
houses, its heating arrangements 
have until now been primitive. But 
Wallis, for all her eight years of liv- 
ing in England, has not yet become 


A royal shopping trip in Budapest 
Wales, 


the King, still Prince of 


then 


hardened to getting through the 
winter with only the aid of fire- 
places, nor has she forgotten the 
cosy warmth of American homes. So 
one of her most important changes 
at 16 Cumberland Terrace has been 
the installation of what all Euro- 
peans describe with awe—as if it 
were still something new and rare, 
like a stream-lined train—as ‘mod- 
ern-comfort central heat.’ In other 
words a furnace and a slew of radia- 
tors—all made in America. Many 
British ‘homeowners will probably 
follow suit. 

These days Wallis is spending most 
of her mornings on extensive shop- 
ping tours to pick up not only more 
and more additions to her wardrobe 
but also house furnishings. It is 
known that she has already acquired 
some priceless antique pieces and 
will build her entire decorative 
scheme around them. The shop as- 
sistants who have waited on her 
think she is swell. “So unassuming” 
they say of the woman whose child- 





on a trip to the Continent. Wallis is 


shop-keeper bowing out his distinguished 


The photo was taken two years ago when Wallis for the first time 
on the 





hood was spent in East Biddle Street, 
Baltimore. 

But for all of that genteel board- 
ing house where she lived as a child, 
genealogists have proved that Wallis 
Simpson comes from a family whose 
origins are noble, if not royal. Her 
father, T. Wallis Warfield, was de- 
scended from a Sir Pagan de War- 
field, a Norman knight who so dis- 
tinguished himself at the Battle of 
Hastings that William the Con- 
queror bestowed a great grant of 
land on him that became Warfield 
Walk, in Berkshire. 

It is supposed to have been one of 
his descendants who came in 1662 to 
the banks of the Severn in Maryland, 
developed a huge estate in Anne 
Arundel county and founded a 
family that has produced distin- 
guished soldiers, one Congressman, 
one Governor of the state of Mary- 
land, one railway president, several 
celebrated physicians and scholars, 
and a woman who may yet be Queen 
of England. 
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At 14, high school graduate 


Judge Brandeis 


As a youthful attorney 


As a brilliant young judge 


On his eightieth birthday 
a nation pays respect to 


the people's lawyer a great liberal 


t’s hard to imagine any of the 

august justices of the United 
States Supreme Court being the 
stormy petrel of a nation-wide po- 
litical fight, and today the most un- 
likely candidate for such a role 
would be kindly, woolly-haired Louis 
Dembitz Brandeis, who is now cele- 
brating his eightieth birthday. 

But in 1916 it was different. On 
January 28 of that year President 
Woodrow Wilson announced the ap- 
pointment of Brandeis to the Su- 
preme Court, and so great was the 
dismay of the monied gentlemen of 
Wall Street that railroad shares on 
the New York Stock Exchange tum- 
bled precipitately. For Brandeis was 
not only one of the ablest lawyers 
in the country, but one of the most 
effective champions of the rights of 
the common people since Abraham 
Lincoln. Specifically, the financiers 
and business men viewed his ap- 
pointment with alarm because he 
had attacked the most sacred cor- 
porations, because he had written 
an heretical little book called “Other 
People’s Money,” and because he be- 
lieved that workers should be per- 
mitted to bargain collectively, and 
that investors should be protected 
against fraud. It was this dangerous 
record which caused the United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, to term Bran- 
deis a “dangerous radical.” 

As he becomes an octogenarian, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis must look back 
on the fight over his appointment 
with a good deal of satisfaction. The 
intervening two decades have dis- 
credited many of his most violent 
detractors, other former enemies are 
now his warmest adherents, and his 
early supporters have gained pres- 
tige. Moreover, the ideas which 
seemed so radical in 1916 are now 
part of the basic social philosophy 
of the country, and Brandeis has 
seen many of the principles which 
he fought for translated into law. 

Brandeis is a recondite figure, with 
a character that is difficult to un- 
derstand. He represents a type of 
pure intellectualism none too com- 
mon in the modern world, and he 
has never tried to pretend ignorance 
of his mental powers. On the con- 
trary, he has shaped his activities to 
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aid the development of his mind. 
When he began practicing law as a 
young man he decided that to uti- 
lize his potentialities to the utmost 
he would have to free himself from 
all money worries. He did this not 
by trying to make a fortune, but by 
reducing his personal expenditures 
to the absolute minimum, and keep- 
ing them there, even after he had 
made a fortune in spite of himself. 
Today he retains this spartan pat- 
tern. Mr. Brandeis and his wife en- 





tertain a small circle of intimate 
friends and proteges (to Wisconsin’s 
Senator Bob LaFollette, a “protege,” 
Brandeis is “Uncle Louis’) but 
otherwise limit themselves to a mini- 
mum of official functions. However, 
even at eighty Mr. Brandeis occa- 
sionally paddles a canoe around the 
Washington Tidal Basin, or rides 
horseback in Rock Creek Park. He 
owns an unpretentious summer 
house at Chatham, on Cape Cod, 
where he can be seen in old knickers 


In the robes of an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 





Still vigorous at eighty 


and a sweater striding across the 
wind-swept sand dunes with his hair 
blowing up as white and unruly as 
the surf itself. 

The extreme simplicity of his life 
is more unusual because he was 
reared in comparative luxury. His 
parents were Jews who settled in 
Louisville, Kentucky, after emigrat- 
ing from Bohemia, and were from 
the beginning financially successful. 
They sent Louis to high school, saw 
him graduate with honors at four- 
teen, a record, and packed him off 
for a couple of years in Germany. 
Brandeis easily met the entrance 
qualifications of the school to which 
he applied, but he didn’t have the 
birth and vaccination certificates 
which the principal demanded. 
“Well, if I hadn’t been born I 
wouldn’t be here,” Brandeis told him. 
“And you can look at my arm to see 
that I was vaccinated. Do I get in?” 
He did. 

After two years in Germany 
Brandeis returned to America and 
entered the Harvard Law School, 
where he hung up a record which 
has never been equalled. He gradu- 
ated at the age of twenty and set up 
legal shop for himself in St. Louis, 
and a little later in Boston. Potent 
connections and a reputation for 
brilliance gave him ready access to 
the exclusive society of the Back 
Bay, but when he started fighting 
the interests of the New Haven Rail- 
road and various traction companies 
the bondholders who had been his 
friends turned against him, and the 
seeds were sown for the opposition 
to his appointment to the Supreme 
Court in 1916. It was one of Brandeis’ 
friends who at that time graciously 
remarked: “I thought they con- 
signed crooks to jail instead of to 
the Supreme Court.” 

There were many in those days 
who called him a crook and a radical, 
and others who cravenly attacked 
him because he was a Jew, but at the 
insistence of President Wilson the 
Senate at last confirmed the ap- 
pointment by a narrow margin. Said 
Wilson: “This friend of justice and 
of men will ornament the high court 
of which we are all so proud.” 

But Brandeis has been more than 
an ornament in the Supreme Court. 
At times it has been difficult for him 
to stand out against the majority in 
his opinions, but he has kept the 
ideals as well as the powers of his 
youth, and while he continues to sit 
among the “nine old men” no threat 
to the freedom of the American 
people will go unchallenged. 
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Little Joan Oliver, looking like the cat 


that swallowed the 
canary, shortly before she ate a three-inch nail 
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The X-ray diagram of her competent 
little chest 
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In*ernat' onal 


Kelvin Rodgers bidding a tearful farewell to the captain of the 
boat that brought him here from faraway Australia 


Infants Rescued from Themselves 


yore are experts in the art of 
4 self-destruction. Suicidally com- 
petent to an extent that makes their 
elders turn grey, they show ingenu- 
ity in their methods which puts the 
Japanese art, hari-kiri, to shame. 
Toddlers will refuse spinach to eat 
quicklime, spurn rattles to play with 
spiders; they will creep bare-kneed 
in forests of poison ivy, roll about in 
broken glass, and sit on lighted 
stoves. They will subtly divert the 
attention of their parents so they 
may walk on three-inch window- 
ledges, do athletics on the outside of 
fire-escapes, and shut themselves in 
iceboxes. Principally the most suc- 
cessful fatalities are “taken orally.” 
A list of the things children have 
swallowed would reach from here to 
the Hesperides, and every inch of it 
indigestible. 


Often catastrophe can be averted 
by the nurse or the parent or even 
the passer-by, but these three chil- 
dren were too clever for their keep- 
ers. Joan Oliver, aged 4, swallowed 
a three-inch nail, which lodged 
firmly under her collar-bone. She 
was rushed to Philadelphia in a 
plane and operated on for removal 
of the incredibly large and firm ob- 
stacle to her breathing. How the 
clever child managed to do it is 
something the layman will never un- 
derstand. Little Kelvin Rodgers is 
only two, but with the hardy pioneer 
spirit that surges in the male bosom, 
he too swallowed a three-inch nail. 
He was rushed here from Australia 
and the nail was removed from his 
suffering lung. Little Billy Curwood 
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Fate, the x-ray, and all the precision and 
delicacy of surgery work hand in hand to 
keep the young from destroying themselves 
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went his predecessors one better 
when he swallowed mother’s darning 
needle and it travelled to his heart. 
A delicate, skilful operation saved 
his life. 





International 


The needle, and the boy who ate it. Billy Curwood innocently gazes at 


the world he so nearly left a short while ago 





Week Pictorial, Dr. Eric M. Mats- 
ner, Medical Director of the Ameri- 
can Birth Control 
“In view of what medical science has 
learned about the importance of ad- 
equately spaced pregnancies to the 
health of both mothers and children, 
it is not surprising that one of the 
mothers in the contest is suffering 
from a ‘debilitated 
that a number of babies 
survived. No breeder would 
allow the pyschology of the cheap 
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As at least half the world knows, a 
Canadian lawyer nd sportsman 
named Charles Vance Millar died on 
October 31, 1926, leaving a fortune of 
$322,209.20, and one of the strangest 
wills which has ever been recorded. 
A bachelor, Millar bequeathed his 
money to the Toronto mother who 
should have the largest number of 
children in the ten year period end- 





Florence Brown, 46, mother of 27 children, and a Mrs. Alice Timlock 
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His will started it. Charles Vance Millar, Canadian lawyer-bachelor-sportsman, whose strange will provided a $500,000 bequest for the 
Toronto mother having the largest number of children in the decade after his death. 


What Profit $500,000 if Health is 
Menaced, Asks 


Medical Science 





opening—and early closing—of a 
play called “Stork Mad.” 

In spite of public indifference to 
the implications of the Derby many 
prominent persons here and in 


owed the Stork Canada deplore the contest as being 
somewhat mor- brutal and animalistic. Medical 


ss has opinion in particular is aroused. It 
o exploit all its is no secret that having ten or more 


and radio com- _ babies in ten years often has serious 
lso spilled count- and even fatal consequences to 


licity sluice- mothers and children. As Dr. Mast- 
yay reflected ner of the American Birth Control 


excitement with the League says, “To speed up maternity 





John Nagle, in the running with 10 children 
born in the Derby-decade 
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in order to win a prize is to gamble 
deliberately with human life.” 

As a matter of fact, there is some 
doubt that the prize will ever be 
awarded. The Canadian courts have 
refused to pass or the validity of the 
will up to the present, but it may be 
declared contrary to public policy. 
In that case the money would revert 
to the government. Aside from the 
fact that mothers have been risking 
their lives, it is said that the Derby 
is deleterious to the public morals, 
and that it encourages illegitimacy. 
One woman has had several chil- 
dren during a period when she was 
separated from her husband, and in 
many ways the contest has proved 
to be unsavory at best. The Premier 
of Canada, Mitchell Hepburn, terms 
it “a racket ... the most revolting, 
disgusting exhibition ever put on in 
a civilized country,” and most think- 
ing people resent the tide of ridicule 
and hysteria which it has brought. 


Another possibility that the Millar 
money will not be distributed as an- 
ticipated springs from the terms of 
the will. It stipulates that each 
mother, to prove her claims, must 
refer to records in the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics, where a _ million 
births have been filed since 1926. 
These are listed chronologically, and 
not in alphabetical order, so it might 
conceivably be necessary to examine 
every birth. If this proves to be the 
case the entire $500,000 will have to 
be spent in going through the rec- 
ords, for the Bureau charges fifty 
cents for each birth it investigates. 
In any event, the search will be long 
and complicated. 


The Government insists that the 
terms of the will must be carried out 
to the letter, but there are so many 
claims and counter-claims to un- 
ravel, as well as so many points to 
define, that it may be another ten 
years before the litigation is closed. 
One puzzling question which must be 
settled is whether stillborn children 
may be counted. An official ruling 
states that if children have survived 
for a period of twenty-eight weeks 
before birth they are eligible, but 
this is sure to be contested by some 
claimants. One mother has already 
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Mrs. Grace Bagnato, with her husband. Mrs. Bagnato has had 11 babies, but failed 
to register two 


entered a stillborn child in the rec- 
ords, and another, it is alleged, has 
planned to have a Cesarian operation 
on the last day of the Derby if the 
infant she is expecting does not ar- 
rive naturally by that time. 


The last possibility is that some 
unheard-from relative of Millar’s 
will appear and try to have the will 
set aside. Lawyers doubt whether 
this could be done, except by the 
government, but there is no guaran- 
tee. Millar, who was a prominent 
attorney, and owner of the famous 
racehorse “Tartarean,” recognized 
that his last testament was “uncom- 
mon and capricious.” In its preamble 
he stated “I have no near relatives 
or dependents and no duty rests on 
me to leave my property at my 
death, and what I do leave is proof 
of my folly in gathering more of the 
world’s goods than I required in my 
span of life.” Even more bizarre than 
the Derby bequest was a codicil 
which left one share of stock in the 
O’Keefe Breweries to every registered 
Protestant minister in Toronto. 
Ninety-nine percent of the ministers 
gratefully accepted their stock. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose Harrison, with lots of little Harrisons. Mrs. Harrison has borne 
8 children since 1926 
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Steffano and Manuela Darrigo, who haven't kissed in 20 years, but who have had 
9 children in a decade 
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Wedding of the Fascist Front 


Mussolini and Hitler announce the seven points on which 
they will cooperate and tell why they are in accord 


p Soy week Hitler and Mussolini, two 
of a kind, sealed their similarity 
in a public embrace. Their affair, 
long and vacillating, has kept dip- 
lomatic tongues wagging. 

History of the romance: In 1933 
Hitler became German Chancellor, 
bowed Southward to his tutor Mus- 
solini and there was brief, but idyllic 
love. 

First major break in the romance 
came when Nazi intrigue led to the 
assassination of Chancellor Engel- 
bert Dolfuss of Austria, good friend 
and devoted servant of Mussolini. 
Il Duce got angry, turned his affec- 
tion toward Pierre Laval of France. 
In May, 1935, Italy promoted the 
anti-German Stresa front. Germany 
and Italy were at dagger-heads. 

But circumstances make reluctant 
bedfellows. Now in October, 1936, 
Hitler and Mussolini have kissed and 
made up and the seven points on 
which they publicly announce co- 
operation tell why. 

What the effect of their affection 
will be in the long run, no one knows. 
For the moment, however, France 
seems hardest hit. Not only does she 
lose Italy, a friend for whom she 
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GRIP ACROSS THE ALPS 
Count Galeazzo Ciano, Italy's Foreign Minister, probable future dictator, 
son-in-law of Mussolini, shakes hands with Baron Von Neurath, German 
Foreign Minister, during his recent visit to Berlin 
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I. RECOGNITION OF REBELS 


General Francisco Franco and General Emilio Mola, to be recognized with 
the fall of Madrid as commanding the support. of the majority of the Spanish 
people, some of whom (loyalists) are shown lying dead in a Toledo pit 
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fought throughout the Ethiopian 
crisis, but her friend has gone over 
to the enemy. Democratic France, 
instead of encircling Germany, may 
find herself (should Franco win out 
in Spain) practically encircled her- 
self by hostile, fascist powers. 
England is another target of the 
combined aim of the two fascist 
leaders. England opposes Germany’s 
wish for colonies and Italy’s wish for 
the upper hand in the Mediter- 
ranean. So Italy now will support 
German colonial aspirations in re- 
turn for Germany’s promise not to 
enter any agreement likely to 
increase Britain’s Mediterranean 


strength. 

England with her conservative 
government that fears the doctrines 
of communism, hesitates. In spite 
of frantic cries from less smug na- 
tions, she finds as the most impor- 
tant outcome of the Italo-German 
agreement the decision that the in- 
tegrity of Spanish territory on the 
mainland, in the Balearic Islands 
and in all Spanish colonies will be 
implicitly respected by Germany and 
Italy. England seeks to avoid pres- 
ent commitments should Hitler and 
Mussolini take action if one of Gen- 
eral Franco’s submarines sink a 
Soviet transport delivering material 
to Loyalists. 

Russia, like France, may find her- 
self encircled by hostile nations. It 
is hinted that because of “a similar- 
ity of views and purposes,” Japan 
may openly reach an accord with 
the two fascist countries. But isola- 
tion tends to cement ties. Witness 
the Italo-German accord itself, 
which was the result of their isola- 
tion. Yet they now may force an 
even more solid unity between 
France and the Soviet. 

There will then be no elasticity 
whatever in the divisions of the two 
armed camps. 

The more tired European observ- 
ers, sated with the many crises of 
the last few years, see in the new 
accord merely an old alignment 
that was bound to return. To them 
Europe is not facing only the new 
so-called political struggle between 
Communism and Fascism, but the 
old imperialist struggle that brought 
about the Russo-Japanese War 
which was fought to decide who 
would dominate economically in 
Eastern Asia, the Italian war against 
Turkey to see if Italy would build 
another Roman Empire, and the 
Great War of 1914 to decide whether 
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ll. CUTTING EUROPE IN TWO 


Not only a geographic but a political and philosophical division, and a solid 
military combination equal to that of any that today could take the field 
against it 
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Ill. COOPERATION ON THE DANUBE BASIN 


A division of the commercial spoils. Italy already controls Hungary and 

and Austria's Dr. Schuschnigg (shown above before the Kruken cross during 

the recent demonstration that celebrated his triumph over his rivals). Ger- 
many practically controls Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria 


Russia or Germany would be su- 
preme in Central Europe. Pan- 
Slavism is now pan-bolshevism, and 
Pan-Germanism is now nazism. 
Stalin is determined that Russia 


V. RECOGNITION 
OF ETHIOPIA 


In return for commercial concessions 
in Northeast Africa, Hitler will no 
longer recognize Haile Selassie 
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VI. COMMON: LEAGUE TACTICS 
They agree to keep each other informed on each other's attitude towards the 
League of Nations. Germany, no longer a member, will support Italy through 
diplomatic channels to ease Ethiopia out of the picture, in return Ses Italy's 
lessening Russia's influence in the League. Photo above shows the League 
Council in St. James’ Palace, London, after the Rhineland Occupation 
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IV. A COMMON ANTI-SOVIET FRONT 


Mussolini does not fear Bolshevism, but is willing, in return for favors, to 

cooperate with Hitler, who looks east with one eye on the huge Russian army 

that masses in Red Square and one eye on the Soviet Ukraine, bread-basket 
of Europe 


shall be a European power and so 
like the Czar before him he seeks 
alliance with France and Britain 
should Hitler, like the Kaiser, seek 
to expand in Central Europe and in- 
to the Ukraine. 

More optimistic observers look on 
the new accord as but a bluff to 
force France away from Russia. 
They look to the next move on 
Mussolini’s program, the revival of 
his proposal for a four-power pact 
including Great Britain, France and 
Italy, but not Russia. Following 


Mussolini’s suggestion, Hitler will 
propose a separate Franco-German 
peace agreement. 

For the present Italy and Ger- 
many, with their satellites Austria 
and Hungary, form a solid bloc of 
almost 130,000,000 inhabitants, cut- 
Europe in two from the North Sea to 
the Mediterranean. There should be 
no doubt now to France and Eng- 
land as to how Germany and Italy 
stand. Meanwhile democratic na- 
tions go on their indecisive ways 
while dictators call the turn. 


Acme 


Vil. NEW LOCARNO PACT 


to replace that of the above memorable Locarno conference in 1925, broken 
by Germany last spring with the remilitarization of the Rhineland. In the 
picture above, (I) Foreign Minister Stresemann of Germany, (2) Premier 
Mussolini of Italy, (3) Premier Austen Chamberlain of Great Britain, (4) 
Premier Aristide Briand of France, and (5) Emile Vandervelde of Belgium 
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Lola Montez was born Maria Gilbert in Ireland. King 
Louis | of Bavaria was forced to abdicate on her account 


in 1850 
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Cleo de Merode was a music hall star who re- 
ceived astonishingly valuable gifts of jewelry from 
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the old King Leopold of Belgium 


To the Kings Taste 


It’s an old royal custom, followed today as 
much as it ever was, to look for feminine 
companionship outside the family circle. 
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HOUGH all painters are subject 

to lead-poisoning, not all of 
them by any means become afflicted 
with it. The same is true of miners 
and silicosis, tunnel-workers and 
the bends, athletes and enlarged 
hearts. But there is one vocation with 
an occupational disease that is well- 
nigh inescapable. Few kings can 
seem to avoid having royal favorites. 
The French Louis, numbered from 
13 onward, were the last crowned 
heads to proclaim their mistresses 
publicly and give them a recognized 
station at their courts. During the 
last century and a half European 
kings and princes, without abandon- 
ing the royal tradition, have at least 
limited their favorites to one or two, 
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or maybe three, and have attempted 
to keep their attentions to them as 
quiet and unofficial as possible. 

To man’s normal fallibility must 
be added several cogent excuses for 
the fall from moral rectitude of most 
royal personages. A king customarily 
is brought up in luxury, without 
Strict discipline, with an unques- 
tioned belief that whatever he might 
ever so lightly desire he can have. 
In addition, it is his right, and 
usually it is in his power by means 
of his wealth and position, to do 
what he pleases when he pleases. 

Finally, the one department 
of his life in which he may 
not exercise even as much 
free will as his humblest sub- 
ject, is in the choice of a wife 

—this being really the most 
‘ important cause of the occu- 

pational disease under discus- 

sion. Tied, or doomed to be 

tied, in marriage with a 

woman for whom he has no 
natural affection, a king or prince 
readily gravitates to some. other 
woman who does arouse his affection. 
Hence there have been few mon- 
archs in Europe in the last hundred 
years who have not had an extra- 
marital relationship. Because the 
world understands the circumstances 
that lead to these situations, the 
world has usually been ready to for- 
give them, even if the royal wives 
may not. 

Though Queen Victoria’s court was 
one of the most prudish in modern 
times, the Queen’s son, Edward VII, 
grandfather of the present King Ed- 
ward VIII, was not without an in- 
terest in gayety. His name was fre- 
quently linked with that of several 
extraordinarily handsome women, 
due to his being often in their com- 


pany in public and his princely gifts 
to them. One of these women was 
the actress Lily Langtry. Another 
was Mrs. George Keppel, who at- 
tracted the King’s attention on a 
yachting party on the Riviera in 
1893, when he was still Prince of 
Wales. She had then been married 
only two years to the aristocratic 
George Keppel. 

It is interesting to note that the 
women who become intimate with 
kings are usually drawn from either 
one or two categories: they are 
either well-born ladies whom the 
king or prince naturally comes to 
know in court society, or they are 
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Manuel of Portugal. His country became 
a republic in 1912 out of impatience with 
his interest in Gaby Deslys 








Maria Vetsera, whose body was found with that of 
Archduke Rudolph, heir to the Austrian throne, in the 
tragic little cabin at Meyerling 


stage entertainers. 

However, Magda Lupescu, the con- 
stant companion of King Carol of 
Pumania, was neither a noblewoman 
nor an actress The daughter of a 
Rumanian chemist and a Russian 
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Gabys Deslys, star of the Paris music 


halls, whose gaiety and beauty had a 
fatal charm for King Manuel 
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Mrs. George Keppel who was tactfully referred to for many years as a ‘“‘leader in 
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the King’s set,’’—the king being Edward VII of England 


mother, she met Carol when she 
was nine and he was fifteen. He 
has been her faithful friend ever 
since. Rather than give her up at 
one time he abdicated from his 

throne. He regained it by a “coup 
d’etat” several years ago and has 
steadfastly opposed the warnings of 
the peasant and fascist parties of 
his country that he must banish 
her from both his court and from 
the country. It is said the red-haired 
beauty, now 36 years old, is the one 
steadying influence in the king’s life, 
keeping him seriously at work at his 
job of ruling his country. 

The affair of Archduke Rudolph 
in the nineties is celebrated because 
it came to such a tragic and mys- 
terious end. The archduke, heir-ap- 
parent of Emperor Franz Josef of 
Austria, fell madly in love with the 
young and beautiful court lady, the 
Czech Countess Vetsera. His wife, 
the archduchess, contrary to most 
royal wives in her predicament, 
showed jealousy. When the archduke 
went secretly to call on the countess, 
the archduchess would order the 
royal carriage, drawn by four splen- 
did horses and equipped with several 
footmen, to be driven to the coun- 
tess’ house to wait for the archduke 
so that a great gaping crowd would 
gather and embarrass the royal 
lover. 

One morning Rudolph and Maria 
Vetsera were found shot to death in 
the little cabin in the forest of Mey- 

erling which he kept ostensibly as 
a hunting lodge. Sensational ru- 
mors circulated to the effect that 
they had died by suicide, by acci- 
dent from the accidental discharge 
of a friend’s hunting weapon, by 
paid assassins. The mystery has 
never been solved. or at least no so- 
lution was ever revealed. 

When the Emperor Franz Josef 
heard the news he erunted in dis- 


gust and said, “He died like a tailor.” 
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Magda Lupescu, is still more or less the ‘‘un- 

crowned Queen of Rumania’’ through her con- 
tinued association with the king 
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Katharine Schratt, an intimate of Emperor Franz Josef of Austria for a lifetime. She, 


too, was an actress, at the famous ‘‘Burytheater”’ 
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King Carol of Rumania once gave up his throne in order that he 
might not be separated from Magda Lupescu. Now, having re- 
gained if, he still keeps her near him 
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A short sleep 
in Louisiana 


By Erskine Caldwell 


Illustrated by Eric Godal 


i Wortu and his wife sat down 
and ate their breakfast of finger- 
thick slices of bacon, deep-pan corn- 
bread and coffee after waiting nearly 
half an hour. The sun was more than 
an hour high, by that time, and the 
bacon and bread had got cold. It had 
been ten or twelve years since he had 
been as angry as he was that morn- 
ing. 

“Maybe the poor old man is sick,” 
Dan’s wife said timidly. “He didn’t 
look any too well when he came to 
the door last night and asked for a 
place to sleep.” 

Dan swung his arms over the table, 
knocking over his cup of coffee. His 
wife set things straight and poured 
him some more. 

“When I asked him an hour ago if 
he was sick and wanted a doctor, he 
said he felt as good as he ever did,” 
Dan said. 

“But I heard him say you could get 
the doctor if you would pay for the 
visit.” 

“That's proof enough he ain’t sick, 
Dan shouted at her. “When a man’s 
sick, he'll say he'll pay his own doc- 
tor’s bills.” 

Dan’s wife sank back. She did not 


” 


wish to make him any more angry 


than he was already. She was afraid 
he might take it into his head to do 
something harmful. 


He didn't look any too well when he 
came to the door last night and asked 


' 
ror a place to sleep 
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When he finished eating, he got up 
and went out the back door. He 
lodked in the bedroom window where 
the old man was wrapped up in bed. 

“You’re the last one that’ll ever 
beg a night’s sleep out of me,” Dan 
shouted into the window. “A man my 
age ought to know better than to let 
a tramp into the house, anyway. I 
don’t care if you are eighty years old. 
I wouldn’t let you inside there again 
if you got to be a hundred and 
eighty, and came begging for a place 
to sleep for a night.” 

Dan had got up in the morning be- 
fore sunrise ever since he was old 
enough to remember. When he mar- 
ried his wife, she had begged him to 
let her sleep at least until the sun 
had risen, but he made it clear that 
anybody who slept in his house was 
going to be up and out of bed before 
the sun was up. 

The night before Dan had let his 
wife talk him into letting the old 
man sleep in the extra bed. It was 
a cold damp night outside. It had 
been drizzling rain since morning, 
and when night came, the rain set- 
tled down to a steady fall. The old 
man had been struggling through 
the sticky black Louisiana mud all 
day, and he appeared to be ex- 
hausted. Dan had never seen a more 
bedraggled person in his life. 

The old man had said his name 
was Humphrey Fallon, and that he 
had no home, although he had been 
born and raised in Michigan. He had 
been tramping the road for the past 
forty-two years. 

Dan stood outside the window and 
looked at the man in the bed. 

“That bed-tick has got insects in 
it,” Dan shouted through the window. 

“What kind of insects?” Fallon 
asked him from under the covers. 

“Bugs and lice,” Dan said. He won- 
dered what his wife would say to 
him if she heard what he said. “Once 
they get on you, they'll plague you 
for the rest of your life.” 

“They haven't bothered yet,” Fal- 
lon said. “I'll stay till they do.” 

Dan went to the fence and got a 
long bean pole. He carried it to the 
window and poked it through. He 
jabbed the old man several times as 
hard as he could. 

Fallon rose up in bed enough to 
look at Dan through the window. 

“You are the most anti-hospitable 
creature I ever ran into,” Fallon 
shouted at him. 

“You get out of my bed,” Dan said. 

“Tll get out when I finish my 
sleep,” the old man said. He lay down 
again and pulled the covers over his 
head. “It might just as well be night 
now for all I care. When I want to 








He got an armful of straw, a can of kerosene, and set fire to the wall 


sleep, I don’t care whether it’s night 
or day. Now, leave me alone.” 

Dan went around to the other side 
of the house and got the mosquito 
smudge-pot, filled it with lighters, 
and set it going. When the smoke 
was coming as he wanted it, he took 
it around to the window and set it 
inside the room. Presently the room 
began to fill with smoke, and Fallon 
sat up to see what was happening. 
When he saw the smudge-pot, he be- 
gan coughing. 

“You people down here in Louisi- 
ana are the most anti-hospitable on 
the face of the earth,” he shouted. 
“It’s a wonder God sees fit to let you 
keep on living.” 

It looked for a while as if the 
smudge-pot would get Fallon out of 
bed. Then instead of getting up, he 
lay down again, and spread the 
sheet over his face. After the smoke 
had filtered through the cloth, it was 
not strong enough to affect his 
breathing. 

“T’ve been living in this world 
eighty years, but I’ve never had such 
a short sleep in my life,” Fallon said. 
“You ought to be ashamed to treat 
strangers so anti-hospitable. “You'll 
suffer for it, though, somehow.” 

Dan was madder than ever. Now 
he Knew what he was going to do. 
He would burn the house down be- 
fore letting Fallon stay in bed any 
longer. He got an armful of straw. 
acan of kerosene, and set 
wall. 

His wife came running out of the 
kitchen. Dan grabbed her, trying to 
hold her long enough for the wall 
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fire to the 


to break into a blaze. She began 
screaming and fighting, and when 
she got away from him, Fallon stuck 
his head out of the window. He was 
fully dressed. He had not even taken 
his shoes off when he got into bed. 

“Now you'll get out of my bed,” 
Dan shouted at him. 

“You people down here in Louisi- 
ana are just plain damn fools,” Fal- 
lon said. “Anti-hospitable is hardly 
the word for you people.” 

He stood watching the progress of 
the blaze. The fire was eating into 
the room and up the wall of the 
house. 

Before the flames got as high as 
the roof, Dan was sorry he had set 
his house on fire. He ran to the well. 
His wife was already drawing up 
water. Dan grabbed the buckets as 
fast as she could fill them and 
dashed water against the building. 
After the first ten or twelve buckets, 
he saw that he was stopping it. The 
blaze began to die down. 

The fire was completely out in 
twenty minutes. Dan sat down and 
looked at what he had done. He had 
burnt almost all the wall away, and 
all of the foundation under one 
corner. 

When he looked up, he could see 
into the room, and there was Fallon 
lying in bed, with the covers pulled 
up under his chin, looking at him. 

“This is the shortest sleep I ever 
had in my life,” Fallon said. “And 
the next time I come this way, I’m 
going to pass through Arkansas. The 
people up there ain’t nearly so anti- 
hospitable.” 
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Right out of the Toy-Shop 


| gene cousin of the kangaroo, possessed of an ap- trees which will grow nowhere else in the 
world. Even with the advantage of rigid pro- 


pendix five feet long, the Australian koala bear 
interests scientists a lot. As a living, breathing prototype of m - tective laws and special reservations, they are 
— # re slowly dying out. 


the teddy-bear that lives under the Christmas tree, he 

fascinates children to the point of ecstacy. Adults too - “Koala” means “the animal that doesn’t 

fall so hard for his gentle, sleepy charm that several 4 . drink” in the language of the Australian 

times tourists have tried to smuggle koalas out of Aus- é aborigines. The koala never touches water— 
he gets all he needs from the eucalyptus- 


tralia in defiance of Australian law. 
Koalas cannot live outside Australia because the only leaves which he is chewing during most of his 
waking hours. 


food they will touch is the leaves of certain eucalyptus 













The adult koala on the left looks exactly 


Twenty-four pounds of old-man_ koala 
like the prime minister of Australia 


looking very skittish as he weighs in 





All Photos 
by Australian 
Nat’! Travel 
Association 





The koala eats his eucalyptus leaves 
Just a handful of baby koala the way an Italian eats spaghetti—and 
enjoys them just as much 


Hunters began to take advantage of the 
koala’s innocent curiosity and the exter- 
mination began 
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Fat and sassy, a koala makes the acquaintance of Miss Peggy Gamble, Cousin kangaroo travels in mama’s pouch. Cousin Koalas mama has a pouch, 
alias Miss Australia but son prefers to ride in the open air 
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New Cars 
on Parade 


Pecan and safety are two fea- 
4A tures on which manufacturers 
have concentrated in designing 1937 
models. New cars are roomier, long- 
er, wider and easier to drive. There’ll 
be fewer cramped legs and bumped 
heads in 1937 cars. 

Safety features have been 
by designers as contribution 
to the national safety drive. Knobs 
and gadgets have been rounded or 
from instrument 


added 
their 


removed entirely 
panels, bodies have been strength- 
ened, fenders have been constructed 
with a view to safety. Although the 
new models are just as fast as the 
old, their speed will not be empha- 


sized as a selling point. Acceleration, 
efficiency 


power, consistent engine 


will be stressed. 
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STUDEBAKER . 
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. « New simplified front-end treatment marks the Studebaker offerings for 
1937. Like most new cars, Studebaker has adopted the all-steel roof and has an unbroken 


lift-up hood 


The automobile industry, discloses its 1937 
models to the public, hopeful that better busi- 
ness conditions and increased purchasing 





LA SALLE .. 


Salle V-8 has necessitated 


blunter-nosed 


than 


the 


a 
old 


new style 
straight 


. The new motor in the La 


8 
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power will finally put those two cars in 
every garage, that we all heard about once. 


MONG the outstanding improve- 
ments embodied in the various 
models are Hudson’s new selective 
automatic shift with the “Electric 
Hand” which allows a driver to shift 
gears with the flick of a finger and 
the touch of a toe; Nash’s road 
stabilizer, which eliminates road 
Sway on curves and straightens out 
the car after a turn, and LaSalle’s 
increased horsepower, affording more 
accelerative ability. 

Buick also has stepped up its power 
to produce better general perform- 
ance and fuel economy. Studebaker 
has installed unique ventilating sys- 
tems and improved rear-window vis- 
ibility. Car owners who like plenty 
of luggage compartments will find 
their need has been anticipated by 
nearly all manufacturers. The space 
behind the seat of a Lincoln-Zephyr 
alone can hold a good-sized trunk. 
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BUICK .. . General Motors offers this new Buick with evidence of several new style motifs. 
The whole line is in character with this model 60 Century Sedan 


e% 





CHRYSLER ... A new contender breaks the tape. Walter P. Chrysler’s Chrysler Royal is larger, CORD ... As America’s only front-wheel drive car, the Cord for 
faster and cheaper than the Chrysler six it replaces. It is the newest bidder from the corpora- 1937 pursues its ruggedly individualistic way. New for this year is 
tion for honors in the field of better-class sixes a special ease of handling, a gentler, cradle-type ride 

















HUDSON Hudson for 1937 still features the automatic gear shift. This year drivers of these cars 


may run through the gears simply by varying the pressure on the accelerator 
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NASH ... The Nash Ambassador six shows the new 
motif carried out through the line, from the Ambassador 
eight through the little Lafayette ‘‘400”’ 














PLYMOUTH . . . Barney Oldfield, who has risked his LINCOLN - ZEPHYR 

famous neck on some of the most infamous of the old ————— 

“killer?” dirt tracks, points a finger of approval at a 

Plymouth instrument panel with no projections to pierce 
motorists’ brains in collisions 








. » « Something new 
under the sleek top 
of the Lincoln- 
Zephyr is this instru- 
ment panel design 
with an enclosed 
grille on top of the 

transmission housing 
built to contain a 
heater and radio 
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AMERICAN BANTAM .. . Despite the attempts 
of Austin and Saxon to introduce small cars in Amer- 
ica, the idea never caught on. This year the American 
Bantam is trying it again. It promises not looks, but 
economy. Miles per gallon: fifty 
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International 


Stanley Orlensic, 14, shot and killed a 


15 year old enemy... State Prison for attempted murder. . 





International 


Phyllis Siler, 15, serving 5 yrs. in Okla. 


killing her child has been suspended 





international 


Elizabeth Smith, 18. Her sentence for 





International 


Edith Zayland, 16, girl bandit of 
Camden, N. J. 


Kindergarten Killers 


international 


Frankie Demato, 13, shot a man in a Jamaica sand-lot with a stolen police pistol... 
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Public school murderers ... thugs at thir- 


teen...atrocities 


by adolescents that 


have shocked an unheeding nation... 


y= made young Frankie De- 
mato, 13, his kid _ brother, 
Julius, 11, and their negro pal, Lib- 
son Lawrence, press a police gun, 
stolen from a Brooklyn motorcycle 
squad headquarters, to the temple of 
a sleeping tramp in a Jamaica sand- 
lot and blow his brains out? 


Had a New York jury the moral 
right to return an indictment of 
guilty against young Lizzie Smith, 
for the murder of her illegitimate 
child? 

What magistrate can clear his 
own conscience with a conviction to 
the penitentiary when he is sentenc- 
ing a baby killer like Roland Munroe 
of Chicago, who for eight dollars’ 
worth of tarnished jewelry brutally 
slew a sixty-five year old widow? 

The picture of the growth of 
juvenile crime is drawn in terrifying 
colors. Here are no hardened gun- 
men. These adolescent murderers 
are not driven by the routine and 
professional motives of the hired 
bodyguard. Poverty, social despera- 
tion, accumulated hatred for an in- 
hospitable society, the terror of 
moral persecution, these are some 
of the more obvious motives which 
have driven children and adolescents 
into crime. 

But share in the guilt is borne by 
our society as a whole. The reform 
school does not cure in the majority 
of cases; it merely educates the 
public school gangster. Parole does 
not prevent the development of 
these youngsters once released. 
America’s public enemy number one 
is not the big-shot gang leader: it 
is a tenement. It is-a slum district. 
It is hunger, poverty, the denial of 
the right to live and grow. The his- 
tory of each individual kindergarten 
crime conceals a host of social facts 
and forces which the courts and 
magistrates are often powerless to 
correct. The correction lies else- 


where. The courts merely attempt to 
restrain the growth of juvenile 
crime with penal punishment, cor- 
rective elimination of the young 
criminal for a while from society, 
and enlist the aid of social welfare 
agencies. 

The conception of the juvenile 
court is a new thing. Before Judge 
Ben Lindsey inaugurated the first 
one in Denver, little thought was 
given to handling adolescents in a 
manner different from hardened 
criminals. The idea of a psychologist 
taking hold of a child after a court 
sentence instead of a jailer is a new 
one. 

Time was, not so long ago, when 
children who stole an apple, a loaf 
of bread were hung. The witch was 
in them, the devil had possessed 
their souls. Stamp them out! String 
them up! 

Read back into the records—three 
hundred, a hundred, even fifty years 
ago. We are shocked at the lack of 
insight shown by our ancestors, but 
how will our great-great grand- 
children look upon such an indict- 
ment as that of little Elizabeth 
Smith? A girl who literally never 
had a chance, she was sent to work 
for a pittance. She knew nothing of 
life. A baby came to her and she 
bore it alone, carried it to the roof 
Whether the child was stillborn or 
living, whether she dropped it from 
the roof or it fell from her arms is 
not the question that will be asked 
in 2000 A.D. It is not what our 
great-grandchildren will think of 
her. It is what they will think of us, 
of a society which makes the most 
natural of things, the bearing of 
life, a crime. 

As one looks at the passionless, 
hard, unformed faces in our juve- 
nile courts, one reads there a tragic 
proof of how a society breeds from 
its own injustices its own retribu- 
tions. 
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International International 


Nancy Serville, 17, gun-moll for a Long Island trio of bandits John Sweeney felt Philadelphia too dull, hiked to New York to become a gangster 








International 


International 

tragic climax—Roland Munroe Jr., 15, got 199 years for murder of a 65 year old Walter Meyer takes a last look at his sweetheart. Out on parole, he confessed to 
widow. embraces his stricken father and mother .. . the murder of a Lombard, III., policeman p 
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Forest and Firebugs 


MERICA was virgin forest . once, 
huge reaches of untouched pine 
and hemlock and spruce and fir. The 
soil drank richness from the roots 
of thousands of trees. Grass and 
grain grew for cattle and man alike. 
Then the saw-mill came, and lum- 
bering, and the enormous forests 
toppled, and there were stumps left 
behind, and where there were once 
fertile grazing fields the earth dried 
and sand blew and deserts spread. 
But even more than the destruc- 
tion wrought by the hands of the 
logging kings has been the waste of 
forestry resources by fire. During the 
first seven months of 1936 the United 
States Forest Service reports that 
some 270,574 acres of American tim- 
berland have been wiped out by the 
ravages of fire. 10,906 fires have 
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raged through our woodlands. And of 
these, more than three-quarters 
were caused by man. 

Waterways, flood control, irriga- 
tion, grazing lands and climate de- 
pend upon the condition of our for- 
ests. The wealth of our land hangs 
upon the growth of our trees. The 
mounting destruction of our forests, 
and the huge accompanying costs 
that climb into millions of dollars, 
has created an extreme national 
problem. Our forests are soc*ai 
wealth; their death and destruction 
is a social catastrophe. In the days 
of the Republic’s youth, 822,238,000 
acres of earth were covered by for- 
est. Today, about 469,000,000 acres 
remain, and only one-quarter of this 
amount virgin forest. 

A national policy of conservation, 


smoker 


undertaken falteringly by Congress 
in 1891, has since grown into the 
creation, since 1908, of the National 
Forest Service. The typical American 
cry of “government bureaucracy” 
has accompanied each step of the 
Government to enlarge its forest 
conservation powers. But the Forest 
Service has resulted in marked de- 
creases in fires in the areas which 
have been directly under the pro- 
tection of the service. Property losses 
for these areas were only one-fifth 
of those in the unprotected woods. 

The figures, as gathered by the 
Service, indicate, despite statistics 
for fires of known or miscellaneous 
origin, that human beings are re- 
sponsible for at least five times as 
many fires as any other known 
agency. What is alarming about 





In smoke and flame, man writes a tale 
of destruction through our forests..... 


these statistics is that they mani- 
festly prove that forest fires are 
caused by deliberate forest firing, 
and that unless the depredation of 
our timberlands cease the spectre of 
barren lands and untamable floods 
will become, not a threatening pos- 
sibility, but an actual danger of the 
near future. Forests are the sponges, 
the wells, the reservoirs of our water 
supply. If these natural reservoirs 
are destroyed havoc and ruin 
threaten our agriculture. 

The haphazard hand of man seized 
the American continent rich in re- 
sources and despoiled it; future gen- 
erations may have to pay the penal- 
ties of the greed of the past, unless 
today our conservation struggles are 
linked with a greater understanding 
of the significance of our forests. 
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F'un on 


Wheels 


N THE Fourth of July in this year 

of grace, Miss Polly Forbes- 
Johnson set off on a _ 6000-mile 
motorcycle jaunt which was to land 
her in Guatemala City. 

Last April, she left Bennington 
College, where she had been for a 
year and a half of progressive col- 
lege education, and progressed home 
to mother. She bought a motorcycle 
and learned how to run it, and after 
two months of home life got a bad 
case of wanderlust—the solitary 
kind. So taking a sleeping roll and 
two saddlebags and money enough 
for food and gas, she set off to 
Laredo, Texas. Object: “Just to see 
the country.” From Laredo she went 
down the new highway to Mexico 
City; thence to Vera Cruz, the 
Guatemalan Border, and Guatemala 
City. 

Miss Forbes-Johnson speaks noth- 
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Miss Forbes-Johnson careering down the ‘“‘La Reformer’’ Boulevard 
in Guatemala City, 6000 miles from home 


Alone on a motorcycle, Polly Forbes- 
Johnson made her happy-go-lucky 
way from New York to Guatemala. 


ing but English. Equipped with her 
motorcycle, her bedding, and her 
looks, she managed to get through 
some of the wildest country man or 
woman ever traversed. She slept in 
Indian huts, general stores, a post 
office, a jail . . . Instead of explain- 
ing, she gestured; instead of wonder- 
ing what people thought, she let 
them think what they liked. Once 
on a Guatemalan mountain she 
cracked the crankcase of her ma- 
chine. With monkeys chattering in 
the trees, parrots shrieking over her 
head, alligators snapping in a near- 
by stream, she opened her saddle- 
bag, filled the large crack with soap, 
started the engine, and sputtered 
off down the road. For two days she 
had to keep resoaping the gaping 
crankcase. Finally she found a vil- 
lage blacksmith, gestured at him, 
showed him the crack, and watched 
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with trepidation and amusement 
while he fixed it. 

When she got to Guatemala City 
her reputation had preceded her and 
she was met by the head tourist 
agent, a Mr. Sanchas LaTour. He 
was so impressed with her saga of 
speechless, gesturing adventure that 
he introduced her to President Ubico, 
also a motorcycle fan in his spare 
time. President Ubico liked her so 
much that he presented her with a 
brand-new motorcycle as a souvenir 
from Guatemala. Equipped with this 
handy little trophy, Miss Forbes- 
Johnson, by now a figure in the 
news, happily boarded the Grace 
Liner Santa Rosa and sailed away 
home, to be met in New York harbor 
by press equipage and general ac- 
claim. 

Miss Forbes-Johnson is now back 
home with her mother. 





She went down the main thoroughfare from Mexico to Guarda Veija, 
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to Vera Cruz, to Guatemala City 





Nineteen years old, taking her own time, own- 


ing her own conveyance... 
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Courtesy of the Grace Line 


She entered the city, and paused before 
the “‘Reformer’s Memorial Tower’’ 
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Mussolini being arrested before the war as an anarchist ... 


Why They Are 


Revolutionaries 





Masaryk, a democrat, the one exception 
to post-war revolutionaries, as president 





Trotsky, young student of Marx 
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When he negotiated for the freedom of 
his people 


As the leader of the Red Army in 1919... 


Lying wounded during the war... 


ie 


The supreme ruler of Italy 


Do they shape events or do events shape 
them? Is the strength of each a force or the 
result of naturalforces? Their methods and 
objectives vary but economic injustice is al- 


ways their impetus. 


HESE men are revolutionaries... 

or once were. In 1936 revolution- 
aries are news. They are almost all 
the news. These men and others like 
them are symbols of a post-war era 
that has proved an era of revolutions 
... governmental turnovers... the 
men on the bottom swung to the 
top. 

Their names are symbols now... 
signals. Mention Hitler to your next 
door neighbor and inside him will 
come an adrenal flow, a physical 
reaction. 

Who are these men? We know 
something of that... vaguely. But 
why are they? Dr. Joseph Goebbels 
would have you believe Hitler is 
where he is because God would have 
him there. Worshipers of Mussolini 
would have you believe that Il Duce 
with his own strength molded fas- 
cism, shaped events. 


he 
1936, in exile with his wife in Norway 
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But others would say no, that 
events shaped Mussolini, that revo- 
lutionaries themselves are not a 
force but the result of forces. That 
circumstances, intricate and indefi- 
nite, make one man a leader of a 
revolution because that revolution 
demands leadership. 

Let’s look at these men, one by 
one! 

Trotsky, greatest orator of Europe, 
magnificent military tactician, bril- 
liant scholar. Did he, with Lenin, 
shape events? If he had stayed in 
power in Russia would things in the 
world be different today? One man 
and the others who believed as he, 
could they have shaped events? Or 
would events have shaped Trotsky- 
ites into Stalinites? 

Mussolini comes next. A_ school 
teacher, editor, speech-maker, social- 
ist, once even anarchist, he took 
Milan and then Rome with his 
blackshirts. If he had not formulated 
the philosophy of a corporate state 
and an iron fist to hold it intact. 
would someone else have formulated 
it anyway? 

Contrast Mussolini with Masaryk, 
son of a Slovak coachman. He went 
into exile and through the force of 
argument achieved the liberation of 
his war-torn country. The need was 
there and the support was there, 
but could anyone less capable than 
Masaryk have brought Czecho-Slo- 
vakia into a nation? 

Look South at Cuba! There on 
what in another age might be called 
a throne sits the former Cuban ser- 
geant, Batista. Why he and not an- 
other? He was victor over other 
revolutionary forces. What would 
have happened if he had not had 
the strength or the will to subdue 
the others? If they had been vic- 
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Before power meant anything to Hitler... 


torious would Cuba be what it is 
today? Was Batista the force or the 
natural, logical result of a destined 
set of forces? 

Remember the Munich putsch? A 
former house painter and private 
soldier, preaching an outmoded 
gospel, backed by the fervor of 
paranoics and the wealth of muni- 
tions makers fought with the Social- 
Democrats for the future of Germany, 
won. Was it he and his cohorts 
alone who were responsible? Or was 
the chain of circumstances welded 
so that he was a pre-destined link? 

And now in Spain marches another 
revolutionary. Why Franco? Who is 
he that he should lead? Or is he 
being led? Here is the man who 
would be and whom others would 
have dictator of Spain. Is he a tool 
of destiny or is it his tool? Could 
any other militarist in Spain have 
been the chosen one? Who does the 
choosing? 

All over the world drums roll, guns 
are raised, men march behind some 
leader’s ideas. Feudal governments 
fall and democratic governments 
and socialist governments also fall. 
Fascism rises. ... 

What, then, must those who wish 
to let change come through demo- 
cratic process do if they would pre- 
vent it coming through revolution? 
Should they constantly be on the 
lookout for men who would be dic- 
tators—or forces which would make 
men dictators? 

The answer is both. These men on 
this page owe their rise to factors 
beyond their control. But as oppor- 
tunists, they struck while the iron 
was hot. 

Social forces were at work and 
these men saw how to use them. Un- 
employment, that most horrible of 
enemies to a democracy was a tool 
for some. War, that devastator of 
homes and lands and families was 
a tool for others. General poverty 
served others. And the wealth of 
those few who refuse to concede 
democratic rights to the man on the 
street was a specific tool. 

There are revolutions from the 
right and revolutions from the left, 
revolutions even from the middle. 
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In 1923 with General Ludendorff ... 


Americans must not close theil 
eyes to what is going on in the rest 
of the world. Perhaps it can happen 
here, perhaps it can’t. But the an- 
swer is that it shall not. 

Paranoics who form Black Legion 
and twisted psychopathic cases who 
wear Silver Shirts must be routed 
out and stopped. Laws that prohibit 
such menaces to democracy should 
be made to function quickly, effi- 
ciently. 

But such little men, although im- 
portant, are not of the utmost 
importance. If our population is em- 
ployed and if economic justice pre- 
vails there can be only laughter for 
such fools. 

What is important is that unem- 
ployment be eliminated and that 
economic justice prevail. 

But until unemployment is elimi- 
nated and until economic justice 
prevails, and while the struggle for 
them continues through legal demo- 
cratic means, the people must be 
ever on guard against demagogues 
and those who would financially sup- 
port them for personal gain. 
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General Franco as a loyal subject... 


Batista the revolutionary .. . 
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Today, the declared fascist dictator by his insurgent followers 
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Smiles in 1936 from his acquired throne 
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1936, the upholder of Aryan supremacy 
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By Courtesy of U. 8. Camera Show 


You Can't Lie! 


or many centuries men have 

knowingly told lies and gotten 
away with it. Today that can’t be 
done any more—not, at least, if 
those who doubt can persuade those 
who are doubted to stack up their 
consciences against the sensitivity of 
the most accurate detector of decep- 
tion yet developed. 

The name of this remorseless, all- 
divining new lie-detector: psycho- 
galvanometer—in translation, a 
measurer of the electrical impulses 
of the mind. Its inventor: Father 
Walter G. Summers, Ph. D., head of 
Fordham University’s department of 
psychology, a genial, modest, for- 
ward-thinking man of science. 

The best-known of the lie detec- 
tors is the polygraph, developed by 
Professor Leonarde Keeler at North- 
western University. To know whether 
a lie’s a lie, Professor Keeler’s ma- 
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chine records such indices of emo- 
tional change as blood pressure, res- 
piration and heart beat. 

A notion of long standing in physi- 
ology is that the minute electrical 
currents which course through the 
body are infinitely more sensitive to 
emotional than heart, lung 
and blood actions. Father Summers 
eyed the theory, then chose electric- 
ity as the basic principle of his lie 
detector. Results of tests taken with 
the psychogalvanometer have proved 
his choice to be well-founded; the 
machine records emotional ups and 
downs which have never made their 


change 


way into blood pressure or pulse 
action 
In operation, the machine acts 


much as a very fine set of balance 
scales. The body constitutes one elec- 
trical circuit. Another electrical cir- 
cuit is set up artificially within the 








machine. When the test begins, these 
are dialed into balance. Any emo- 


tion on the part of the subject 
throws the balance off —“tips the 
beam.” Meanwhile, the series of 


questions has been so designed as 
to give the lie in unmistakable fash- 
ion when the telltale question is put. 

Willing to show its practicality, 
Father Summers replied to a call 
from Rhode Island police for an 
actual test. A woman had disap- 
peared. Her husband, under suspi- 
cion, in turn suspected another man. 
The husband submitted to the test, 
with satisfactory results. The other 
man at first refused to do so, then 
complied, and was found, according 
to the machine, to be lying. A few 
minutes later he confessed that the 
woman had gone with him to a ren- 
dezvous in Fall River, Mass. In 100 
staged criminal situations the Sum- 
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Here’s a new kind of crook catcher— Father 
Summers’ lie detector—guaranteed to work. 


mers machine made a perfect score 
in ferreting out the “criminals.” 

In psychology, further experi- 
mentation with the apparatus seems 
certain to bring about sharp changes 
in the theory of human behavio1 
Psychologists have long argued ove) 
sensory and intellectual interpreta- 
tions of why people act as they dc 
Father Summers feels that his de- 
vice may bring an answer. 

With the judicial process, oi 
course, use of the psychogalvanom- 
eter is hampered by our key lega 


principle: a man is innocent unti 
proven guilty—in court. In police 
work, however—particularly in the 


elimination of innocent suspects be- 
leaguered by circumstantial evi- 
dence—Father Summers’ omniscient 
little machine promising 
future. 


has a 
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How the Newest Lie Detector Works 


Staff Photos by Nelson 

Father Summers proceeds methodically to ferret out the truth. By manipulating 

the dials of the machine to the right, he establishes a zero balance between two 

electrical circuits—the one in the body of his subject, the other artificially created. 
The machine to the left records all changes in the human circuit 


The subject looks over the link between her mind and science’s newest method to 
record what transpires within it. The palm of the hand has the highest tactile sensi- 
tivity of any part of the body; strapped to each palm is a small, formfitting metal 
square which records electrical impulses, passes them on to the recording machine 
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The simple, unoppressive straps about the hands of the subject eliminate almost all 

outside error. Other lie detectors use tightly-wound blood pressure tourniquets or 

cumbersome chest expansion cables, thus exciting their subjects into an unnatural 
frame of mind 


\ 
i ae  * 
Demonstrating his machine, Father Summers asks the subject to select one card out 
of the six in his hand, then to deny having picked any while he flipped over each 


while the machine hums on. When Father Summers turned over the card which 
had been selected, the red-inked needle answered the subject’s ‘‘No”’ 


by moving 
slowly, surely, ominously across the graph paper 
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The Marquis of Linlithgow, 
new Viceroy and Governor 
General of India, represents 
the hand of Great Britain 
and asks that the ‘‘mother 
country” be trusted 





Wide World 










Wide World 


His Majesty’s Navy is the power behind the throne in Durbar Hall, where the 
Viceroy presides. The British have transformed Singapore into a fortified naval base 


| & New Ere 
E Looms for India 


Three men with different aims, powers and re- 


sources guide the hopes of 375,000,000 souls... 
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Wide World 
The masses of India, turbulent in their desire for a twentieth-century life, are hampered by the existence of seven religions, four chief languages (with many dialects) and 
three separate geographical regions. Under existing conditions, India can sustain a population of 441,000,000. In 25 years, her population will have overrun that mark 
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Wide World 

The Gaekwar of Baroda, grandson and 

heir apparent of the Maharajah. First 

important task of the Viceroy is to per- 

suade the twelve fabulously wealthy 

‘Indian Princes to sign an ‘Instrument 
of Accession”’ 





Wide World 


In the gardens of Port Shahjahan, Delhi, an ox-powered lawn mower is applied to a well-manicured lawn. 
In the background stands the palatial Pearl Mosque 


i 


A new Viceroy gives genial greeting ... a Socialist becomes polit- 
icalleader and stresses economic freedom over political indepen- 
dence in the unceasing challenge to British rule ... Mahatma 
Gandhi, meanwhile, sits patiently aside, retains spiritual leader- 
ship over much of India, and lays new plans ... Outwardly, the 





Wide World 


British welcome the new, more obvious Nationalist policy ... \My life work is ruined.” Thus did 
a be a after 
. ‘ the recen ndian ationalis rt - 
inwardly, they fear a later return to Gandhi. gress at Luchhew, He sen, bloody te- 
pression as the result of his party’s new 


program for a well-organized peasantry 
and militant trade unions 





Wide World Wide World 


Bombay is the scene of continuous rioting between “‘terrorists’’ and the Sepoy (native Indians) and Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, Socialist and Oxford graduate, is the 
British police. Religious trouble, with the Sikhs, Moslems and Hindus participating, is the usual cause President of the Indian National Congress 
29 
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New Pioneers Saved a Wilderness 


and Called it Home 


In Manatuska Valley in spring the earth is frozen four feet 
deep ... when the thaw comes the land turns to a 


sea of mud... only the hardiest survive this Alaskan 













soil .. . among them looms the pioneering figure of 
Johann Johnson who came 
to a land that had y'eld- 
ed nothing but go!d and 
stayed to reap the first har- 





vests of a tamed earth... 


An axe instead of a 
W.P.A. pick . 


HEAT, Oats, barley, en- 
rich the earth from 
which they spring—if the 


farmer is wise in the ways i 
of the soil, like Johann ’ 
r Johnson. 


He, with his family, went 

with the two hundred chosen 

' by the Government to col- 
hi onize Manatuska Valley, in 
Alaska, where the midsum- 
mer days have twenty-one 
hours of sunshine and three 
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hours of sunset. Hemmed in by 
mountains on three sides, the Tal- 
keetna to the northward and the 
jagged Chugach range to the east 
and west, which rise, armored in ice, 
from tall brilliant firegrass and for- 
ests of spruce, the valley opens west- 
ward on the vast level plain of the 
Susitna River. Its soil covered by 
heavy blankets of snow was unculti- 
vated before the advent of the 200. 

They plowed... 

In the early spring the top layer 
of earth is frozen four feet down. 
To dig through it had to be chipped 
like ice. 

hey planted... 

When the big thaw sets in the 
land becomes a sea of mud over- 
nicht. 

Families left. The Government paid 
their expenses back home. 160 fam- 
ilies remained, among them Johann 
Johnson’s. 

Next planting he had a trick to 
spring on the short summer season. 
While the shadowy nights were still 
long, Johnson put potatoes to soak 
in barrels of water. When they 
sprouted eyes he stored them in 
dark places. The sprouts reached 
toward the sunlight. Then he put 
them into the furrows. Within two 
weeks he gathered potatoes that 
weighed from three quarters of a 
pound to three pounds apiece. And 
ten gallon cabbages, turnips like 
melons, carrots thick around as a 

: plowman’s wrist! He had fooled the 
Husky boots, and pants, instead of sweat-  S€@Son into producing for him. That’s 
shop silks and cardboard sandals pioneering! Already a long, clean-limbed younger generation knows nothing of city streets! 
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> Mundred sixty remain 
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A bumper crop growing in newly broken furrows in the peaceful, beautiful valley. Transient workers, who built their own town—the houses, the school, the hospital, 
Good farming makes this land as productive as any in North America on a street in their tent village, a comparative metropolis in Matanuska 





The ‘“‘cat’’ at work untangling the wilds where the village of Palmer now stands. 
Machines make pioneering easier than in the days of the covered wagon 









&; ssf 
; All Photos A.R.R.C. 
Out in Alaska, where the clothes freeze dry and thaw clean! Two heads of cabbage will give two helpings Blue jeans and cauliflower, and the flower of the 
Pioneer women do their own washing . . . and like it to twenty-four big and hungry plowmen Manatuska Valley. She thrives on pioneer life i 
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Mangalore cargo lighter . 
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. . These vessels furnish tropical fruits and nuts to the passing steamships in the Indian Ocean 


To Seead white man. On his way to find his dreamship and South 


Sea old friends, Robinson recollects amusing 


wriggle his toe. . 


EKE MEKE is the Fijian dance 
M corresponding to the Samoan 
siva. It is really not a dance—but a 
seated singsong accompanied by 
amazingly expressive motions of the 
hands and upper body and the 
slightly hypnotic rhythm that only a 
primitive race can produce. 

During our long stay in Moala 
while waiting out the hurricane sea- 
son there were almost nightly meke 
mekes at my village of Thakova. But 
no matter how numerous the dances 
were they never lost their quality 
of being vitally important events, ac- 
companied by suitable preliminary 
ceremony. 

The evenings I enjoyed most were 
at the house of Sailosi, soon to be 
Chief of Thakova. Coconut frond 
flares would bring me to the house, 
where the big Jali—the great Fijian 
wooden drum—would be beating out 
an irregular tempo. Then the Kava 
would be brought. I would drink it 
down in one long draught, as was 
polite, to the accompaniment of 
curious ceremonial hand-clapping 
on the part of my hosts. This hollow 
muffled clapping is an invariable part 
of the Fijian kava ritual, slow and 
deliberate and dignified. Afterwards 
the cup would go the rounds. 

The preliminaries over with, I 
would open the entertainment with 
a short concert on the portable vic- 
trola. Finally, when we had played 
all the records, I would say the 
magic word “meke meke”. Sailosi 
and all the clan would throw off the 
spell of the foreign music. Sailosi 
would thump tentatively on the big 
lali and everyone would rearrange 
themselves for the dance. The beau- 
tifully formed Haleliya, and golden- 
skinned Veiromba, and Junoesque 
Miriama would put on leaf wristlets 
and shell necklaces, rub a little more 
perfumed coconut oil on their arms 
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By William Albert Robinson 


and breasts to make them glisten 
and accentuate the movements of 
the dance ... Sailosi would gradu- 
ally work up into the full rhythm of 
the dance and someone would start 
the chant. 

Haleliya sitting crosslegged in the 
center, leading the others, her oiled 
skin bare and gleaming in the dim 
torch light, acting in pantomime a 
multitude of passions and everyday 
labors in the movements of her body 
and arms and expressive face. Neck- 


i . 


At port... 





laces trembling back and_ forth. 
Someone giving the cues like in a sea 
chanty. The leader picking it up and 
carrying it on. The circle in back 
singing a different chant and clap- 
ping in a different rhythm—and all 
fitting weirdly together as if con- 
trolled and moulded into unity by 
Sailosi with his deep bass beating on 
the great wooden lali. 

Meke meke ... it is a serious, in- 
definably urgent part of the joyful 
business of living happily for the 


In the background is the port-captain’s building in Mangalore 


" Fijianafternoons...andanamazing exhibition. 


Fijian. Meke meke . . . up crops the 
word surprisingly often in conversa- 
tion—while working in the garden, 
while fishing on the reef, while look- 
ing through the photographs aboard 
Svaap. Meke meke ... only a feeble 
excuse needed to get one going, and 
once under way the rhythm gets 
them all down to the old crones and 
greybeards who unconscious'v join 
in the rhythmic clapping, carrying 
one or another of the weird rhythms. 

I have written more than I in- 
tended, to introduce the little tale 
which follows. To bring out the un- 
utterable foolishness that developed 
over “meke meke America” you must 
realize the importance of the Fijian 
meke meke. For the “meke meke 
America” was nothing more nor less 
than a little adept tow-wriggling on 
my part. 

The children and older girls of 
Thakova would often troop aboard 
the Svaap and play the victrola by 
the hour, examining with the great- 
est avidity the pictures in the maga- 
zines and the other curiosities of the 
sailing vaka of the white man. Un- 
consciously they would generally 
wander into meke meke rhythm after 
enough of the victrola. Then, with a 
little naked brown youngster beating 
time on a gasoline tin in lieu of the 


big deep toned lali ashore, they 
would stage an impromptu meke 
meke sitting there under the low 


awning of the ketch. 

I have always been gifted. if it 
may be called a gift, with a hitherto 
unexploited ability to wriggle and 
revolve the little toes on either of 
my feet as freely as you can wriggle 
your thumbs. During one of these 
hilarious affairs—for here away from 
the restraining influence of elders 
the usual restraint was forgotten—I 
absent-mindedly wriggled my gifted 
little toes back and forth in time 
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Inboard . . . Observe the simplicity of the rigging 


with the rhythm, and laughingly told 
them it was “meke meke America”. 
The Fijian with his thick calloused 
feet is naturally unable to budge his 
little toes. So this day, sitting bare- 
foot there on the cabin, I created a 
sudden wave of almost delirious 
laughter in my _ visitors. They 
crowded around begging me to con- 
tinue. An older boy grabbed the gas- 
oline tin and beat louder, faster, ex- 
citedly. One of the girls improvised 
a chant and the others joined in the 
chorus, repeating over and over the 
words “Wiliamu” and ‘“Meke meke 
‘Merica”. My toes grew tired and I 
stopped. They begged and wheedled 
until I could hardly move them. And 
the crowd screamed and _ shriel:ed 
with joy. 

I forgot the incident with the de- 
parture of my friends. For a few 
days I was off on coastwise canoe 
trips until Sunday came along. Sun- 
day afternoon had somehow become 
adults visiting day aboard Svaap. 
Week days belonged to the adoles- 
cents. 

This Sunday brought a much 
larger crowd than ever before. My 
friends from Trakova were there as 
usual, but two or three large canoes 
arrived from the open sea beyond 
the reef, bearing strangers. They 
had come, I was told, from Totoya, 
an island miles away, to see the 
“meke meke ’Merica’’! 





This was the first of a series of 
Sunday afternoons at home—enter- 
tainments that are surely unique in 
all history. Whether they thought 
(as I assume they did) that toe 
wriggling was the national dance of 
that mythical far-away island Amer- 
ica, or whether it was just the fun- 
niest thing they had ever seen, or 
whether they thought it a feat 
of practically unequalled personal 
prowess, I don’t profess to know. 
Whatever they did think of “meke 
meke ’Merica”, it was sufficiently 
startling for the news to travel to all 
the nearby islands, sufficiently al- 
luring for whole families to paddle 
up to fifty miles to witness it. 

They came over the hills from 
Katira and from Navauthinimasi; 
and from along the Moala coast from 
Naroi and the villages in between. 
But most amazing of all, they came 
from the islands nearby—over the 
open sea in outrigger canoes—all to 
see a white man wriggle his little 
toe! 

Would it not be delightful if we 
here in America could be so simply 
entertained? My Fijian friends were 
surely more thoroughly and satis- 
fyingly amused at this little exhibi- 
tion of toe-wriggling, than any city 
dweller would be from a round of 
all the theatres and night clubs 
going. You can write your own con- 
clusions as to what it proves.... 


These small boats carry two thousand square feet of sail, and in 
Mr. Robinson’s estimation the most able sailors in the world 
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—seamanship to which one must be born 
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Permanently lashed to the mast the sail must be pulled in or let out by hands aloft 
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Henry A. Wallace set up a_ laboratory 
farm at the University of Illinois. He 
found that the soybean plant would help 
overworked soil, and that a silage of soy- 
bean and corn stalks would give more 
milk and meat than straight corn silage 


The Chicago Tribune, Republican organ 

of Publisher Robert R. McCormick, 

operates an experimental farm at York- 

ville, lll The Tribune gave praise to 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
for his aid to soybean culture 


The Soybean: 


Food for Industry 


Because she grew so many soybeans, Man- 
churia became a target, then a puppet 
state, of Japan...America now grows her 
own, makes industries from its by-products 
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A soybean crop, which matures 100 days after planting. As with corn, the soybean 

is usua.-y planted in May and June. Uninjured by frost, the bean is harvested at the 

end of September, and through October and November. Soybeans have much protein, 
little sugar and no starch 


oo. weeks ago the soybean took 
its place alongside of austere 
American farming staples when it 
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Photos on this page by Wide World 


On the floor of the Chicago Board of Trade, traders were engaging last week in future transactions with the soybean crop. 
With the soybean crop outranking in value both rye and barley, the ‘‘wheat pit’’ finally decided to capitalize on the promise 
of rich commissions 
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was formally admitted to the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. Having depos- 
ited some $35,000,000 into the pock- 
ets of farmers last year, the soy- 
bean had become an object of such 
active trading—and such munificent 
commissions—that the “wheat pit” 
could no longer afford to be snob- 
bish. 

The soybean in America has in- 
deed come of age. 


What’s more, it has taken unto 
itself enough uses and demanded 
enough cultivation to bring into 


profitable production some five mil- 
lion acres of American farmland. 
First brought to the United States 
in 1804, the soybean meant practi- 
cally nothing to farmers until the 
past four years. In 1909, they planted 
Only 113,000 acres with the bean. By 
1929, this total had grown to almost 
two million acres. Between 1929 and 
1935 many things took place, most 
notable among them being the de- 
pression, and in 1935 soybean acre- 
age soared to 5,211,000 acres. Half of 
our soybean production is Illinois- 
bred. Of the remaining half, 40% is 
raised in Iowa, Minnesota, Wiscon- 


sin, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
Ohio, Kansas, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas. 


The soybean is food for humans, 
feed for animals, hay and silage for 
the farmer, but the astounding rise 
in its production is most accurately 
attributed to its uses in manufac- 
turing and industry. 

The soybean goes to make a lot of 
things, from a hair comb to the horn 
button on a Ford automobile. When 
a ton of soybeans is passed under 
heavy presses, it yields thirty gallons 
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Henry Ford leads all others in the use of 

the soybean. He spent $1,000,000 find- 

ing out about the plant and its uses, 

$5,000,000 to build a processing plant. 

Now 60,000 acres of soybeans furnish 
parts for his automobiles 


Henry Ford uses the 
mobile. He reasons 


Pierre DuPont and his brothers are manu- 
facturers of large quantities of paint and 
enamels, leaders in the mushrooming in- 
dustry centered about products made of 
plastics, where the soybean is finding 
more and more extensive use 


soybean in his auto- 
and comments: “If we 


want the farmer to be our customer, we 
must find a way to be his customer.... 
You will see the time when a good many 
automobile parts will be grown. The en- 
gine, drive-shaft and a few other parts 


will, of course, be of steel. 
will be made of farm 


including the body, 
products.” 


of oil and 1,600 pounds of meal. 
Paint manufacturers use most of the 
oil, and large quantities go into the 
making of soap and linoleum. 

In 1932, soap manufacturers took 
the first steps in extensive usage of 
soybean oil; that year they used 
more than 9,000,000 pounds of it. 
So much oil was processed, however, 
that it soon overflowed the soap 
market, and it was offered for the 
use of the paint-makers. Soybean 
oils were found to be slow-drying; 
mixed with other oils, they made a 
good paint. Last year five times as 
much soybean oil went into paints 
as did into soaps. 

With the oil or used alone, the 
soybean meal goes to make billiard 
balls, combs, candles, radios, but- 
tons, axlegrease and glue, to name 
only a few of its by-products. The 
rapidly developing plastics industry 
is developing more and more prod- 
ucts, and the soybean will be in most 
of them. 

Henry Ford is America’s leading 
user of the soybean. He first saw its 
possibilities in 1930, and _ several 
months ago added a $5,000,000 soy- 
bean processing plant to his River 
Rouge works. Mr. Ford uses the oil 
for enamels, shock absorbers and 
core oils in his foundries. The meal 
is used in distributor heads, gear 
knobs and horn buttons; these soy- 
bean parts don’t wear, chip, scratch 
or corrode. In time to come, Mr. Ford 
believes, “a good many automobile 
parts will be grown.” 

In the Far East, where Manchuria 
produces two-thirds of the world’s 
annual crop, the soybean has been 
an article of food for many cen- 
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But the rest, 


turies. A generation ago, Americans 
used it only for live-stock feeding. 
Today it is a key article in industry. 











bk. 1 ~~ 
Soybeans, whose roots reach deep into subsoil moisture, became one of the ‘“‘hard 
times’’ crops of the farming depression. While grain withered under the effects of 
drought, damp and chinch bugs, soybeans—impervious to these ravages—meant 
salvation to many farmers; now 600,000 of them grow the soybean 


Manchurian farms raise four million tons of soybean every year—two-thirds of the world’s annual crop. In the Far East, 
the soybean has ranked with rice: as a food for over five thousand years. Known throughout the Orient as ‘‘The Little Hon- 


orable Plant,”’ 


the soybean is also used there for its medicinal properties 
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THE BIBLE 


Designed to Be Read 
As Living Literature 


Simon and Schuster, alert publishers, bring 
out a new version of the Scriptures, edited 
by Dr. Ernest Sutherland Bates, a book 
that reads like a novel 


HE most important and influ- 
oe antiss book in the heritage of the 
western world, the most frequently 
quoted and even most frequently 
consulted—is not read. This was the 
conclusion of M. Lincoln Schuster of 
the New York publishing house of 
Simon and Schuster. The book in 
question: the Bible. Deciding that 
the situation should be remedied, he 
called in Dr. Ernest Sutherland 
Bates, lecturer on philosophy and 
literature at the University of Ore- 
gon and a noted Biblical scholar, and 
asked him to prepare a new edition 
with the emphasis on readability. 

Now in startling red binding, large 
14-pt. stream-lined type of the new- 
est cut by Frederic Goudy, with 
modern paragraphing and punctu- 
ation, without cluttered channels of 
marginal notes, divisions into chap- 
ters and verses, or erratic italicizing 
to halt the reader’s eye, Simon and 
Schuster have brought out what they 
call “The Bible Designed to Be Read 
as Living Literature.” It contains 
1239 nine-by-six-inch pages, retails 
at $3.50 and through the Book of the 
Month Club having taken for its 
members 60,000 copies, its first edi- 
tion of 80,000 copies has already been 
exhausted. 

In 1895 MacMillan first attempted 
to put the oldest, most sacred book 
of European civilization into mod- 
ern dress in a version edited by 
Richard G. Moulton. This, according 
to Schuster, did not make drastic 
enough a break from the traditional 
Bible. His wish was to “publish, not 
merely print” the book. In conse- 
quence his firm has applied all its 





Dr. Ernest Sutherland Bates, editor 

and author of the much discussed 

Mary Baker Eddy biography. This fall 

he has published a history of the 
Supreme Court 
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publishing arts, especially through 
staff designer William van Doren 
Stern’s innovations in the physical 
appearance of the volume. 

The King James version, made 
from 1604 to 1611, has been followed 
except in the case of Proverbs, Job, 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs, 
where the Revised Version is used. 
Dr. Bates has re-arranged the order 
of the book and the text within the 
books somewhat. Wherever read- 
ability was interfered with because 
of long genealogies or unnecessary 
repetitions he cut ruthlessly. Other- 
wise the text remains verbally as 
before. More than half of it is in 
straight prose, but where the orig- 
inal seemed to the editor to be poetry 
he has cast it into a blank verse 
which looks, in type, like Walt Whit- 
man’s poetry. Verse is often inter- 
spersed in prose passages. 

The Bible is still the world’s big- 


gest Best Seller. The American Bible Cardinal Pacelli, papal secretary of state, examining the pre 


Society alone last year published the first book 
7,223,550 volumes of Scripture in 
over 200 languages. 





SET ja ay SRE 8. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MATTHEW 


thine alms may be in secret: and thy Father which seeth in 
secret himself shall reward thee openly. 

“And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites 
are: for they love to pray standing in the synagogues and 1n the 
corners of the streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily I say 
unto you, ‘They have their reward.’ But thou, when thou pray- 
est, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father which is in secret; and thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly. But when ye pray, use 
not vain repetitions, as the heathen do: for they think that they 
shall be heard for their much speaking. Be not ye therefore like 
unto them: for your Father knoweth what things ye have need 
of, before ye ask him. After this manner therefore pray ye: 


“Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name 
Thy kingdom come 
Thy will be done 


In earth, as it is in heaven, 
Give us this day 
Our daily bread 
And forgive us our debts, 


As we forgive our debtors 





And lead us not into temptation, 


But deliwer us from evil 


, i) 
For thine is the ] ingdom, 
And the power 
And the eli ry, 


For ever Amen . 


“For if ye forgive men their tre passes, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you: but if ye forgive not men ther trespasses 
either will your Father forgive your trespasses 

Moreover when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites of a sad 
countenance: for they dishgure their faces, that they may appear 


unto men to fast. Verily I say unto you, ‘They have their re 








A page of the new Bible, showing the Lord’s Prayer 

rendered into blank verse in the midst of a prose 

passage. This reproduction is half the size of the 

page in the book. Note the clarity of the Deepdene 
type, designed by Frederic Goudy 


printec 








Underwood and Underwood 


Gutenberg Bible 
1 from movable type, in the Library Congress during his 


recent visit to Washington 
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‘as your Father which is in heaven | 17 But thou, when thou fastest, 
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CHAPTER VI. j face; ‘hee 
1 Christ continueth hia sermon in the | 18 That thou appear not unto men | 
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8 be not ye therefore like unto! 2 Which of you by taking thought 

| th me for your Father k weth | can add one cu t unto his stature | 
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By contrast here is a page showing the same passage from the Sermon 
ot ie Niount, reproduced in actual size from a traditional presenta 
= The text is cluttered with disturbing italics, lettered references 
the type is small, in doubl columns, framed with margins full of 

cross-references. Which is easier to read? 
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Radio Drama 
Grows Up... 


OMEWHERE in the uncharted realm 

between music and science lies 
the field of perfect auditory expres- 
sion which is the basis of the radio 
drama of the future. To explore this 
field, and to develop new forms of 
expression and technique in radio is 
the function of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s experimental work- 
shop. For the entirely new tech- 
nique which belongs solely to air 
drama, C.B.S. engineers are finding 
means of inducing in_ listeners, 
through the medium of abstract 
sound acting upon the human ner- 
vous system and the brain, any emo- 
tion of which it is possible for the 
human mind to conceive. 

The workshop itself, where ex- 
perimentation is taking place, pre- 
sents to the casual onlooker a weird 


and fantastic circus of sound. The 
unreality of the place is surpassed 
only by the sounds’ themselves. 
There are sounds that seem to come 
from great spaces, sounds that seem 
to be muffled; sounds that induce 
drowsiness in the listener, sounds 
that literally drive him from the 
studio in pain. By means of innum- 
erable oscillators and tone-produc- 
ing gadgets, the listener can be 
made to feel that it is night, or 
morning, that he is on shipboard, 
or by the sea, that he is surrounded 
by busy traffic, or that he is alone in 
a vast space. Indeed, this induced 
reality seems to be developed to 
such an extent as to indicate that 
the air drama of the future will be 
fully as vivid as the legitimate stage, 
if not more so. 





These gadgets make the magic of the rabbit-and-hat business seem puerile 





Even the control man seems inspired by the eerie results of engineering skill 
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The C. B. S. Experimental Work- 
shop works to vivify radio drama, 
and to make it emerge as an art 


in te own lent. ..« «6 se wo 


Staff photos by Coplan and Nelson 





Sound, unfortunately, cannot be photographed. Its effect upon those who listen 
with complete, brow-furrowing concentration, is immediately apparent, and creates 


the impression that here are men who have eyes, but prefer to hear 





The sound-maker, at work on his machines, is busily engaged in creating sounds— 
sounds that will run the whole gamut of emotions into an established and easily 


regulated order of cause and effect 
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Munitions works—a scene from Ten Million Ghosts by Sidney Kingsley 


ramMas— 


While shows fold new vic- 
tims head for Broadway 











ROADWAY is going full blast these 

days. Plays are opening and clos- 
ing with the rapidity of a shutter 
on a high-speed camera. So far not 
one has gotten into first money. The 
favorites, as a matter of fact, have 
not run at all according to form— 
that is with the exception of “To- 
varich,” which came off—stayed on 
rather, exactly as expected, of a 
Gilbert Miller production with John 
Halliday and Marta Abba and the 
rest of the actors in that thoroughly 
elegant cast. At the time of this 









writing Sidney Kingsley’s Ten Mil- 
Ghosts, 


lion Plumes in the Dust, 


=r 





———- - 








en route 


anxious to try their luck... 


Arthur Hopkins’ production of So- 
phie Treadwell’s play on the life of 
Edgar Allan Poe, Black Limelight by 
Gordon Sherry and the Leslie How- 
ard Hamlet have been heard about 
a lot but not yet seen on Broadway. 
Their appearance is imminent, how- 
ever—the Kingsley opus is to be un- 
veiled in a few hours with expected 
damaging effect to the Munitions in- 
dustry. There ought to be one hit in 
that list of three. As for Red, Hot, 
and Blue—well, there’s hardly any 
use bringing it up. With a cast like 
that, Ethel Merman, Jimmy Durante, 
Bob Hope, etc., etc., and with a book 


€ 


by Howard Lindsey and Russel 
Crouse and music by Cole Porter 
you may as well put your applica- 
tion in for tickets nezt winter. 

Black Limelight, the second. psy- 
chological English play of the sea- 
son, will open simultaneously in 
London and New York—an unusual 
procedure. American producers of 
English plays almost always wait on 
the London production, for it is well 
known that a play by a Britisher 
which his own countrymen will not 
stomach has about as much chance 
on Broadway as your niece—the one 
taking dramatics. 











Henry Hull plays Edgar Allan Poe in 
Plumes in the Dust by Sophie Treadwell 


Winefred Lenehan, Alexander Kirk- 
land, George Curzon, grade A actors 
all, under the fastidious direction of 
Robert Milton, ought to _ bring 
Messrs. Boshar and Tuerk hopes at 
least a piece up the road toward 
realization. 





I Fannie Brice demonstrates for her daughter the way to play a scene with restraint Frances, seventeen, is beginning a stage career with what a mother to guide her 
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" Novel 


into Film 


Three more novels undergo the operation 
that turns a best-seller into what the pro- 
ducers hope will be a four-star hit... 
anda dancing fool... 



































aepeapeemeagtei:... F 
Marlene Dietrich in ‘The Garden of 
Allah,”’ from Robert Hichens’ novel. . . T= race to buy novels 
and convert them into 
films continues. Meek pro- 
tests have arisen in some 
quarters. Mr. Gilbert 
Seldes contends ran- 
sacking of libraries for 
film -material injures 
possibilities of Holly- 
wood’s developing its 
own writing talent. 
At any rate, here as 
are three more 
filmizations of 
novels, and from 
reports, more are 
on their way. It 
looks like a wed- 
ding of litera- 


ture and lens. 
Lee Dixon in Warner Bros. musical, 


“Gold Diggers of '37” 





Edward Arnold in Samuel Goldwyn’s production 
of Edna Ferber’s ‘‘Come and Get It’’ 


Paul Muni in M.G.M.’s version of Pearl 
Buck's ‘‘The Good Earth’”’ 
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Picking the Year's Best 


re Athlete 
=f 










Election Day has passed, but another one 
approaches .. . ballots this time 
will be for the outstanding amateur 
athlete . . who will receive the 
James E. Sullivan Memorial 
Trophy .. . sports writers will 

= decide the winner from ten ama- 
sod +a mn teurs chosen by the Amateur Ath- 





‘ 
~ = 





- ” letic Union . . . Is the winner on 
oe this page? Or will he be the leader 

The post-Olympic troubles of Jesse Owens e 

might prevent him from winning trophy in some other sport 








International 


George H. ‘‘Pete’’ Bostwick, interna- 
tional polo player and amateur steeple- 
chase rider, is the dark horse 





Wide World Wide World 


Donald Budge, the year’s tennis sensation, a possible winner Glenn Morris, Olympic decathlon champion, is the favorite 
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Olympic 
Hero Back 
In School 


Marjorie Gestring, 13-year- 
old Olympic diving cham- 
pion, returns to her Los 


Angeles classroom 











om SE 
Wide World 


Marjorie executes a graceful swan dive 
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International 


Isn’t it hard for Marjorie Gestring to concentrate on dry school subjects when it is so nice to think about 
her victory in Berlin, her shiny medals, her long trip home and her noisy reception? 


Se shouting is over, 
the tumult has died 
down. School boys and 
girls, bank clerks and 
accountants, the hetero- 
geneous group that was 
America’s 1936 Olympic 
team, are back at their 
tasks once more. Their 
medals and memories 
will recall in the years 
to come their triumphs 
in Berlin. 

And the youngest of 
these is Marjorie Gest- 
ring. Marjorie startled 
the Berlin crowds, the 
American team and her- 
self by winning the 
Olympic crown in the 
springboard diving, de- 
feating her two Ameri- 


can competitors. She 
took her place in the 
Olympic hall of fame 


beside those other youthful Ameri- 
can winners, Aileen Riggin, Elizabeth 
Becker, Helen Meany and Georgia 
Coleman. She was greeted with a re- 
ception in New York and a tumul- 
tuous home-town welcome in Los 
Angeles. Now she is back at school. 

If there is a course in Greek his- 
tory in the junior high school where 
Marjorie sits at her desk trying to 
forget the roar of the crowd which 
keeps ringing in her ears, she would 
do well to register for it. Especially 
if the history teacher went into cer- 
tain phases of the 4 

Marjorie would find, for instance, 
that if she had lived during the 
years of the first Olympics, the gate 
keeper would not allowed her 
to enter the stadium, much less com- 
pete in the games. If she had tried 
to crash the gate, would have 
been in danger of death. Whatever 
word the Greeks might have had for 
it, it still was the equivalent of the 


subje 


lave 


she 


modern “hot seat.” Those early 
Olympics were for men only. 

Then if Marjorie studied hard and 
perhaps did a bit of outside reading 
in her Greek course, she would find 
that later there were special Olym- 
pics for women. These games were 
called the Heraea and took place 
every four years. There were no div- 
ing events which Marjorie could 
have entered, but there were races 
in which she probably would have 
run away with the wreath 

Marjorie, if she studied real hard, 
would find that one of her closest 
girl friends back in those days would 
have been the Greek maiden Hippo- 


olive 


damoeia, who started the series of 
Heraea to celebrate her marriage to 
Pelops. 

Yes, Marjorie would do well to 


take up Greek history. It would help 
to banish the roar of the Berlin 
crowds from her ears as she sits at 
her desk in school. 


Al 















international 













Kaye Don, a speedy Englishman on land or water, driving Impshi to an easy victory in the Gold Cup race at Bolton 
Landing, Lake George, N. Y. Although six boats were entered, Impshi was the only one to complete the course 


And through the water go the world’s fastest boats. For four 
Over the years they have tried to crack the speed record of 124.86 miles 


an hour made by Gar Wood’s Miss America X. Another 
Waves = =» » attempt will be made soon by snub-nosed Miami Queen. 





International 


Gar Wood’s Miss America X, queen of the world’s waterways 


AeA AMET TS 





International : Wide World 
The new Miami Queen, which will attempt to break all speed records next month George B. Ward, of Wilmington, Del., driving Hi Ho I! to a new record of 53.65 
on the Indian River, Florida miles an hour for class E boats 





Betty V kicks up a fine » R . eer : 3 ee - Speedboat racing which 
spray as she is driven at a SR “ pore _— Re’ wits Renan is in the 5 “ 












4 lass of the so-called 
speed of 85.511 miles an hour on luxury sports, is shaking off the 
the Shrewsbury River by her owner, Mel- effects of the depression and promis oe 

j os . ! 

00 ho guides her to a new recor Wide Werld C > pee. 
vin Crook, who guides he o a ne ecord increased action on Florida waters this winter 
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Of the thousands who attended football games 
last Saturday, only a few could tell the referee from 
the umpire, the linesman from the field judge. 
Each has his duties 
and the spectator 


Meet the Men 
Who Rule the 
F’ootball Game 







familiar with them 
enjoys the game more 










Yale-Penn, 1935 international 





The referee (A) always stands behind the team with the ball; the umpire (B) takes his place behind the defensive 

team; the linesman (C) stands near the sidelines, directly opposite the ball, and the field judge (D) usually 

stands about twenty-five yards behind the team on defense, on the opposite side of the field from the linesman. 
In this case, of course, he would be in the stands if he took that position 











| Dppecaersa fans are becoming better the ball came to rest after a play. two assistants who hold 


acquainted with the technical 
phases of the game every year but 
many of them are confused by the 
actions of the officials during a game. 
It is often the long-suffering referee 
upon whose head is placed the blame 
for an unpopular decision or a costly 
penalty, when all he is doing is 
carrying out the edict of a sharp- 
eyed assistant. This is because one 
of his duties is to enforce all 
penalties. 

The referee is the head man on 
the field and has general oversight 
and control of the game. He sees 
that the ball is put into play properly 
and has the final word as to its 
position and progress. That’s why he 
often dives into a tangled mass of 
players and makes sure just where 
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He also is the sole authority on the 
score and is the final judge when a 
conflict of opinion arises between 
two other officials. 

The umpire has jurisdiction over 
the legality of substitutions and a 
substitute must report to him on 
entering a game. He also assists the 
referee in deciding on anything that 
happens beyond the line of scrim- 
mage. This includes fumbles and in- 
terference with forward passes. The 
umpire toots his horn when he sees 
a foul committed, but play continues 
until the referee blows his whistle. 
The referee’s whistle is the final 
authority in declaring the ball dead. 

The linesman’s main duty is to 
mark the progress of the ball and 
to call off-side violations. With his 


the ten-yard chain, he 
measures distances lost 
or gained and_ keeps 
count on how many 
“vards to go” for a first 
down. Note: a linesman 
is an Official; a lineman 
is a player. “sid 
The field (a 
judge is 
usually the 
forgotten << 
man on 
the field 
until the last few minutes of play in 
a close game. It is then that anxious 
glances are thrown in his direction, 
for he is the man who times the 
game. He determines the end of each 
period and the expiration of “time 








Wide World 


outs” and he stops his watch when 
play is suspended for any reason, 
such as a penalty, touchdown or in- 
completed pass. His duties on deci- 
sions downfield coincide with the 
umpire’s. 
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Warner Baxter, on the set at Hollywood, goes 
to the source of supply and bites the hand 
that feeds him 


On the right we have the Smothered Ham 
Sandwich for one. All these menus are infin- 
itely expansible. Garnish them as you see 
fit; a sweet pickle and some olives, or parsley, 
or anything you can think of 


Courtesy Standard Brands 


Cheese and Vegetable Fondue. You can serve 


baking dishes if you like, or help the fam 
as | lustrated here 
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Ine, 


dish, 


I SEE by the agenda that an investi- 
gation of living standards is being 
undertaken by a group of home 
economists and_ social scientists. 
These men may be in your very 
midst; they may see your white-col- 
lar husband wilting over a counter 
when he could be getting his starch 
at home. ... Think what you could 
do for the reputation of our country 
if you had a few minutes in which 
to rustle up some dishes like these. 
If your Man of the Half Hour is one 
of those maladjusted creatures who 
swears he can detect a left-over at 
fifty paces, these simple recipes will 
allow you to slip in under the bar 
with a cold bean in mufti, a slice of 
ham, a snip of cheese, 

anything you have 

on hand. 


Courtesy 
Standard Brands, Inc, 





Counter 
Proposition 


Cheese and Vegetable Fondue 


This one is easy. Take five slices of 
stale bread (which doesn’t mean you 
are a bad housewife) and cut them 
in cubes. Take two cups of cooked 
and cut string beans, one cup of 
grated American cheese, one and 
one-half cups of milk, two eggs, and 
half a teaspoon of salt. Arrange the 
bread, string beans, and cheese in 
layers in a buttered baking dish. 
Beat the eggs slightly and add the 
milk and salt. Pour this over the 
bread mixture and bake in a slow 
oven at 350 degrees Fahrenheit for 
50 minutes. 


In this mixture you can substitute 
other vegetables for the beans, such 
as peas, tomatoes, rice, or cabbage. 
With cabbage flavor added, the dish 
is particularly delicious to the hardy 
male palate. 


Smothered Ham Sandwiches 


This also takes five slices of bread. 
In addition you need five slices of 
cooked ham, one egg white, half a 
cup of mayonnaise, and a teaspoon 
of mustard. Beat the egg white until 
stiff, and add the mayonnaise and 
mustard, slowly. Lay the slices of 
ham on the slices of bread, and 
cover them with mayonnaise mix- 
ture. Bake the slices in a very hot 
oven at 475 degrees Fahrenheit until 
they are puffed and brown, which 
ought to take about four minutes. 

Remove the sandwiches from the 
oven, carry them out to the table. 


watch them disappear: the whole 


process takes ten minutes! 












Smothered Ham Sandwiches 


Ham and Eggs in Bread Patties 


This takes. bread, ham slices, butter, 
eggs, salt, and pepper. It will do for break- 
fast. lunch, or a light supper on Sunday 
night. Cut circles in half of the bread 
slices and leave the other half whole. 
Trim the ham slices to fit the whole bread 
slices and put the ham on the bread. 
Top these with the cut-out bread slices. 
Butter the top slice and break an egg 
into the circles. Sprinkle the top with salt 
and pepper and. bake in a hot oven for 
about ten minutes, or until the white of 
the egg is set. You can make this for one, 

three, ten people. It takes twice as 
many slices of bread as it does slices of 
ham. Explaining it is very hard, but doing 
it is very simple, in fact I think I could 
do it myself 

Incidentally, these all make good school 
lunches for the Little Feet, if you are in- 
clined that way. 


and e butter spread liberally on the top sli 





Courtesy Standard Brands, Inc. 


and Eggs in Bread Patties. The crusts should be 


from the bread slices before the effect is assem- 
the 


e 
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ee a pastime combining healthful 
exercise and fun, just drop into 
the nearest bowling alley, twine your 
fingers around a sixteen pound ball 
and proceed to learn the ancient and 
honorable game of bowling. This is 
one sport which affords the novice as 
much fun and thrills as its does the 
expert. 

The grip, the delivery and the con- 
trol of the ball down the alley are the 
things to remember in developing a 
sound bowling technique. Select a ball 
in which the spacing of the finger 
holes allows a comfortable grip with- 
out stretching the hand unnaturally. 
It is important that the ball be re- 
leased freely, with no interference 
from a thumb sticking in the hole. 

The bowler should stand relaxed 
for a moment before starting the ap- 
proach. Some bowlers like to take 


three steps forward, some five. In any - 


event, take fast, natural steps; don’t 
run. During the approach the right 


The stride and swing should be free and easy, and the ball 
should not be pitched onto the alley 
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arm is swung forward and allowed to 
come back naturally on the back- 
swing, then forward again, when the 
ball is released. 

The ball must make contact with 
the alley smoothly and gently. It 
should not be thrown so that it 





Mrs. McCutcheon stands erect for a mo- 
ment before starting the approach. The 


weight of the ball should rest on the left 


hand 


thumps on the boards. This will pre- 
vent effective control and bring down 
the wrath of the proprietor on the 
bowler’s head. He paid good money 
for those boards. 

Also, the ball should roll, not slide. 
Dazzling speed is not necessary; a 
ball of medium speed will knock down 
more pins than an extremely fast one. 
The thumb decides which route the 
ball will take. For a straight ball, the 
thumb is pointed forward at the in- 
stant of release. The “backup” bail, 
which curves to the right, is delivered 
by pointing the thumb to the right, 





























Mrs. Floretta D. McCutcheon, world’s 
champion woman bowler, shows how 
the ball is released. The thumb slides 
out first, and should point along the 
line the ball is to follow. Mrs. 
McCutcheon, who has defeated many 
of the best men bowlers, dominates 
women’s bowling competition even 
more decisively than Helen Wills 
Moody ruled the women’s tennis world 


and the hook goes to the left when 


the thumb points that way. 
Bowling is good for the appetite, 


and, if the appetite is not appeased 
too much, good for the figure. The 
best way to improve one’s bowling is 
to join a league. There are leagues for 
both beginners and experts. 



























On the follow through, the left knee should be bent, with 
the left foot stopping a few inches from the foul line 
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OR some years laboratory workers 

who were engaged in the pursuit 
of pure science knew that ultra- 
violet radiations—radiations outside 
the spectrum of visible light—had 
the power to kill germs. 

Food spoilage, an indirect cause of 
high food prices, is largely the result 
of tiny mold spores which abound 
in the air. Consumers pay more for 
their meats and bread because of 
these germs. 

Today science puts its knowledge 
to practical use with the new West- 
inghouse ‘“Sterilamp.” Its radiations 
are deadly to mold spores. These 
ultraviolet “bacteria guns,” now 


ce. 





BEEF BASKING 


flanks, 


In the packing house, ribs and 
breasts under germ-killing rays. Freed 
from the danger of molds, meat can be 
made tender in less time, with higher, 
time-saving temperatures 


finding their way into the food in- 
dustries, produce a complete sterili- 
zation that prolongs the life of 
bread, cakes, meat and vegetables. 

No refrigerator, either at the pack- 
ing house or in the home, has ever 
been able to eliminate the spoilage 
factor in the progress of various 
foodstuffs from market to consumer. 
Now this lamp, a series of long, nar- 
row tubes shedding a garishly blue 
light on meat in a packing house 
or in a butcher’s showcase, eliminates 
the spoiling effects of bacteria so 
effectively that only a moderately 
low temperature is necessary in re- 
frigeration. 

In bakeries, a new step in baking 
has been added. After loaves of cake 
or bread leave the ovens, they are 
passed through “irradiation cabi- 
nets” equipped with the new ray 
lamps. Still warm, bakery products 
thus processed are infused with the 


germicidal rays which give them 
complete freedom from molds or 
other bacteria, extend the salable 


life of the product by several days. 
By far the most important uses of 
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Food spoilage costs American consumers millions annually... 
the new “Sterilamp”, death to mold spores and other bac- 


the new violet-ray protection will be 
those connected with the marketing 
of meats. The method of making 
meats tender has been that of 
“ripening” or “hanging”, creating a 
lactic acid which softens meat tis- 
sues, allows enzymes to break down 
the tough fibers. With the use of 
these new ray lamps, butchers can 
tenderize their meats at a tempera- 
ture 10 to 15 degrees higher and in 
about one third the time that was 
heretofore necessary, thus saving re- 
frigeration costs and storage space. 
Another tmportant feature in the 
use of the new device is the saving 
in meat trimmings; the more rapid, 
higher-humidity aging which is 
made possible will cut a large slice 
from the 30% loss in weight which 
has always taken place between the 
slaughter-house and the consumer’s 
table. 

In order to check performance un- 
der actual working conditions, a 
large New York packing house in- 
stalled a battery of these lamps in 
its beef storage room. To speed up 
the enzymatic action which tender- 
izes the meat, the room was heated 
to a temperature of 50 degrees F. 
Despite this comparatively high tem- 
perature, neither molds nor bacteria 
grew on the cuts, and aging to a 
proper tenderness took five days in- 
stead of five weeks. Working on a 
larger scale, the packing house found 
that it could age as much as 1400 
pounds of beef at one time within 
three or four days; shrinkage, or 
weight loss, amounted to slightly 
more than one-quarter of one per 
cent. 

The “Sterilamp” has also found 
efficient use in insect control. It at- 
tracts the common house-fly, then 
kills it in one and one-half minutes; 
fruit flies, roaches and grain weevils 





WEAPON AGAINST GERMS 


James holds the slender glass tube, 


Dr 
filled with 
acts to 


a gas upon which electricity 
produce the germicidal rays 


teria, saves meat from shrinkage, keeps bread fresh, purifies 
air ... should mean cheaper prices for the consumer. 





TUBES THAT SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


Dr. 


Robert F. James, who developed the bacteria-killing device, examines 


gas-filled tubes 


never enter the area of exposure. In 
hospitals and other places where air- 
conditioning is all-important, air is 
“washed” with its rays. 

The long glass tube, holding two 
special electrodes, a mixture of mer- 
cury vapor and other inert gases, 


operates on regular current and at 
near-normal temperature. Power 
used amounts to less than that re- 
quired to operate an ordinary 25- 
watt bulb. A Sterilamp will last from 
1,000 to 4,000 hours, depending on 
room temperature. 





IDENTICAL TWINS 
The germicidal lamp is highly effective. These two pieces of meat originally weighed 


the same. The piece on the right was treated with new ray lamps 


The piece on the 


left, untreated, is covered with molds, has shrunken considerably in size 
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The Theatre of the Moment 


By George Jean Nathan 


HERE are times in the life of a 

drama critic when he wonders if 
a whole lot of people may not be 
right about him and if, after all, he 
may not be, as they allege, a little 
cuckoo. Such a time came to this 
particular professor at the opening 
of Swing Your Lady!, by the MM. 
Nicholson and Robinson. All about 
him customers were roaring with 
mirth over its seeming humors. Even 
a number of his fellow critics were 
busting their buttons over its jocos- 
ity. Yet to him it seemed very un- 
funny and pretty tedious stuff. So 
much so, indeed, that he left before 
it was over. 

The show is based on an amusing 
enough idea. The manager of a 
wrestler touring in the sticks can’t 
find a match when they hit Missouri 
and in desperation turns to an ele- 
phantine woman blacksmith to take 
on his palooka. The latter, an oaf 
plus, falls in love with her at first 
sight and in a practice bout can’t 
resist interrupting his half-Nelsons 
and wrist-twisters with kisses. His 
manager’s exertions to arrange some 
kind of match willy-nilly in order to 
get much-needed money constitutes 
the rest of the exhibit. As I say, it’s 
not a bad idea for a laugh show, but 
unfortunately, at least so far as I 
went, the authors had forgotten to 
put in the laughs. Once, maybe 
twice, this old picklepuss found his 
mouth relaxing in a faint smile, but 
for the rest of the time he was in 
the theatre his features remained 
mutinously fixed in a position more 
in keeping with Phedre or a titbit by 
Ibsen than with something designed 
to be a farce. 

I am one of those peculiar critics 
who believe that a farce (even if 
they self-protectingly call it a 
comedy in the program) should be 
funny. Probably that’s the trouble 
with me and the reason why so many 
people meaningfully tap their fore- 
heads when I pass by. Evidently, 
judging from the uproarious laughter 
in the Booth theatre that night and 
from some of the reviews the morn- 
ing after, I am wrong. I’ve been 
thinking it over and maybe I should 
see a doctor, because there are a 
number of still other symptoms about 
me that begin to worry me. I find 
myself, for instance, laughing at 
many so-called serious plays that 
people in the audience seem to take 
gravely. Doubtless there’s something 
in what my critics have been saying 
about me. 

Samson Raphaelson’s White Man, 
briefly on view at the National, which 
an actor named Byrd produced as a 
starring vehicle for himself with the 
wampum he made from playing for 
a couple of years in Tobacco Road, 
was the bedraggled whisker about 
the cream-faced man with Negro 
blood in his veins and about the ter- 
rible time he had with himself when 
his white wife told him she was with 
child. Even before his wife told him, 
he had a terrible time with himself 
and after the child was born he had 
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a still more terrible time. Although 
it was all pretty tough on him in his 
own estimation, it was hard for the 
audience to work up much sympathy 
for him. His loud grousing that, if 
people knew of his Negro blood, he 
wouldn’t be able to get on in the 
world and make anything of his job 





didn’t seem to the customers to be 
wholly convincing, considering the 
fine mark, despite or maybe because 
of their Negro blood, that has been 
made by all sorts of Negroes—some 
of them, to boot, as black as coal— 
ranging from Paul Robeson to Joe 
Louis, from Roland Hayes to Charles 
Gilpin, from Countee Cullen to 
James Weldon Johnson, from Langs- 
ton Hughes to Walter White (who, 
incidentally, is as fair as any 
Nordic), from Booker T. Washing- 
ton to William Edward Burghardt 
Du Bois, from J. Rosamond Johnson 
to Bill Robinson, from Cab Calloway 
to Matt Hensen, from the beloved 
De Lawd Harrison of Green Pastures 
fame to Charles Chestnutt, and— 
among the women — from Mrs. 
Walker, who made a fortune out of 
the hair-straightening business, to 
Florence Mills, Ethel Waters and 
even Josephine Baker, that pet of 
white Paree. Meditating thus, the 
customers couldn’t resist the feel- 
ing that Mr. Raphaelson’s hero was 
something of a big damphool. And 
when they emerged from the the- 
atre at the play’s end and saw no 
less than a dozen white beggars and 
bums cluttering up the sidewalk, 
with nary an impoverished or dis- 
reputable Negro in sight, they con- 
cluded that Mr. Raphaelson was an 
even bigger one. So they all went up 
to the Cotton Club and had a good 
time. 

Raphaelson can write smooth- 
flowing, natural and sometimes mov- 
ing dialogue. But he should hire 
someone to give him sound themes, 


or at least fresher ones. A relative 
newcomer to the stage, Louise Camp- 
bell, gave an excellent account of 
herself as the wife. Sam Byrd, as 
the Negro protagonist, evidently mis- 
took the stage for a sidewalk and 
did more promenading on it during 
the course of the evening than has 





“Then | prithee, be merry; thy wit shall ne’er go slip-shod” 


—Fool in King Lear 


been seen since the days of Ed Wes- 
ton, the champion cross-country 
walker. 

Iron Men, by Francis Gallagher, 
and dealing with a steel construction 
gang, began as if it were going to be 
a welcome relief from the pervading 
English actor lizziness of the current 
local stage and ended up with so ex- 
cessive a dose of he-mannishness 
that it fell flat on its theatrical nose. 
As drama, it was, for all its brawn, 
boozing and cussing, weak stuff and, 
what with Norman Bel Geddes’ 
absurdly over-elaborate mechanical 
scenic investiture, much like going 
to Luna Park without a nickel. 

This man Geddes is an uncom- 
monly imaginative and skillful fellow 
when it comes to stage settings, but 
someone should take him gently 
aside and confide to him that all the 
fine scenery this side of Yellowstone 
Park isn’t worth a hoot in the the- 
atre unless there is a play in front of 
it. Geddes’ idea of the theatre, how- 
ever, is akin to a handsomely il- 
lustrated railroad folder with no 
railroad to back it up. People, un- 
fortunately for him, pretty generally 
go to the theatre to see a play and 
when he, as on this occasion, gives 
them nothing but scenery instead, 
they are disposed, understandably, 
to pule and bibber. Geddes represents 
the actor-mind in a scene-designer; 
like an actor, he apparently believes 
that he is all in all in himself and 
that nothing else matters. 

Considered solely as scenery, his 
realistic pictures of a low saloon and 
of a great skyscraper in process of 


erection were deserving of high 
praise, but their value was dimin- 
ished to the vanishing point by visit- 
ing them on a script that might 
initially just as well, and more 
wisely, have been played within 
four blank storehouse walls. Strong 
drama, as Geddes should appreciate, 
isn’t to be achieved merely through 
the use of strong words and through 
the making of muscles. William 
Haade, hitherto alien to the stage— 
he was, they tell us, a steel worker 
before his first appearance at the 
Longacre—proved with a first-rate 
performance in the role of a section 
boss that experience is often a 
greatly overestimated asset to the 
genus (Printer: For God’s sake, don’t 
make it genius!) actor and that art- 
less sincerity and simple honesty are 
frequently ten times more effective 
upon an audience than long-trained 
and dog-eared hamology. 

The theme of Stage Door, the new 
George Kaufman-Edna Ferber ex- 
hibit at the Music Box, is faith in 
the theatre and a pooh for Holly- 
wood. The theme, accordingly, gets 
a good notice from this department. 
This department only regrets that it 
can’t give an equally good notice to 
the play. It is an obviously manufac- 
tured and unimaginative sample of 
dramatic sateen, with a cheap glint 
that proficient casting and smooth 
direction can’t conceal. Telling the 
story of a girl determined to stick by 
the theatre however alluring the call 
of the films, it becomes, in its han- 
dling, pulp stuff which at no moment 
discloses even a faint suggestion of 
the skill that the same authors put 
into that other play of the theatre, 
The Royal Family, incidentally one 
of the best plays on its subject mat- 
ter that has been contributed to the 
later-day stage. It clicks off its sen- 
timental and comedy routines with 
a Broadway stop-watch; it drops in 
the expected smart crack with the 
precision of a traffic signal; it fol- 
lows, in short, the blue-print of a 
deliberately aimed box-office show 
with so self-concerned an air that 
it is doubtful if even the box-office 
can be wooed by it to a long run. 
However, that’s none of a critic’s 
business and I apologize for telling 
what seems to me to be the truth 
at the expense of the critical 
punctilio. 

It is something of a pity that Mr. 
Kaufman, who has a definite ca- 
pacity and also, they say, a million 
or so dollars, continues to sacrifice 
himself and his pride to the con- 
coction of Broadway trade-goods. He 
doesn’t need the money, but he does 
need—and badly—a recapturing of 
the respect that criticism once had 
for him. He is getting on in years— 
aren’t we all—and it is time he 
grabbed, before it is too late, his 
talent by the tail. 

Margaret Sullavan, in the heroine’s 
role, turns in a satisfactory per- 
formance and the looks of the stage- 
ful of ingénues is a further bolster 
to the play’s challenge of Hollywood 
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The War Goes On 

morass of hate, a tragic muddle, 

more confusing than a futurist 
canvas, Scholom Asch paints Post 
War Germany in 528 pages of “The 
War Goes On.” But out of this pitiful 
background, in which every spring 
of faith had run dry—where society 
had reached its last tether, individ- 
ual characters emerge and suddenly, 
in their twisted minds, the author 
rediscovers spiritual realities. For 
this is a novel as human and monu- 
mental as the “Tale of Two Cities.” 

The human pattern is woven out 
of the lives of two Jewish families 
from the period of murder and ban- 
ditage at the beginning of the Rus- 
sian Revolution through the rabidly 
insane days in Germany when hu- 
manity bowed before the only om- 
nipotent God—money, when knowl- 
edge, industry, and skill possessed 
not the smallest market value. 
Omnipresent behind every page 
looms the ever-enlarging spectre of 
Hitler. 

The facts behind the institutions 
and enterprises of those days is 
made vivid and exciting. One char- 
acter is the “Man with the Black 
Beard” who controlled enterprises 
which might have been shared with 
thousands of industrialists, might 
have given employment to hundreds 
of thousands of middle-class clerks 
and draughtsmen, which could have 
fed millions of workmen. He had the 
power of a State within a State. 
When the Government had decided 
to fulfill the Versailles Treaty obli- 
gations this man with his industrial 
friends sabotaged their decision, in- 
structed his newspapers to preach 
revolt, and finally, like an absolute 
monarch, concluded a separate treaty 
of his own with the French, and 
came to an understanding with 
them, without even consulting the 
German Government. 

Another character whose writing 
had great influence at that time was 
a Jewish scholar who said only the 
power of Christianity could restore 
a society threatened with destruc- 
tion: commended Marxism but lived 
in luxury upon his inherited income. 

Then there is the beautiful love 
story of Hans and Lotte through 
which one feels keenly the tragedy 
of the German youth. Hans was part 
Jew and Lotte was a Christian, so 
they were both driven from their 
homes and took refuge in their own 
paradise. But the hatred of the time 
found them and Lotte’s brother, a 
brown shirt, shot her and her un- 
born Jewish baby. For Hans, life had 
no meaning until he had found the 
murderer. His search took him to 
Munich. This city was a refuge for 
anyone wanted for crime, and was 
already dominated by the influence 
of a non-commissioned officer with 
a black mustache. Hans listened to 
this man speak of Germany’s en- 
emies which seemed to include the 
greater part of the civilized world 
and all that humanity had achieved 
in the course of history: science, 
culture, the church, the Empire, the 
Republic, Capitalists, the proletariat, 
nearly all the existing nations. 

As he listened, Hans saw there was 
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something unnatural, alien, non- 
human in that face. It lacked the in- 
finitesimal play of muscle, the mo- 
bility which man alone has received. 
He had the feeling it was not a liv- 
ing man but a speaking doll that 
could utter words but was incapable 
of infusing into them human feeling, 
a machine created to give out vibra- 
tions of hatred. Then he said to him- 
self. “This man is the mouthpiece 
of the age. Humanity has been torn 
for nine years. Millions of young 
bodies are decaying in the earth. 
Their young lives call to us for re- 
venge—they must have sent one of 
their number back to life to exact 
vengeance in their name. Wasn’t he 
in the war himself? Yes, he was a 
Corporal. Death’s Corporal has come 
back to turn the whole world into a 
barracks, to revenge on us all the 
fate of the dead.” This was then the 
murderer of Lotte,-a murderer he 
could not impeach. 

But this dark and tragic book ends 
on a note of faith. As Hans, in bitter- 
ness, walked the streets he was 
struck by the Medieval stone figures 
on the Munich Town Hall. They pro- 
vided the needed stimulus to rouse 
his resistance and fan into flame the 
expiring ashes of his faith. There 
had been ages before in which it 
seemed as if the world must be torn 
in pieces, but it has always raised 
itself again—by virtue of the will to 
freedom, the striving toward. the 
Divine, which has survived in a part 
of its being. And he recalled what 





his beloved Lotte had said: that 
goodness fights passionately, with 
righteous zeal and holy fervor—the 
struggle must be joined, and they 
will be victorious who are ready to 
sacrifice the most. 

“The War Goes On” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) $3.00. 

* * * a 

The Man With the Golden Key 

An Eminent Victorian has died. 
Hear what he says of his age in The 
Autobiography of G. K. Chesterton: 
There was nothing whatever about 
Victorian ideas corresponding to 
what is now called Victorian. It had 
all the vices which are now called 
virtues; religious doubts, intellectual 
unrest, a hungry credulity about new 
things; a complete lack of equilib- 
rium. It also had all the virtues 
which are now called vices: a rich 
sense of romance, a passionate desire 
to make the love of man and woman 
once more what it was in Eden, a 
strong sense of the absolute neces- 
sity of some significance in human 
life. 

Chesterton declares that the prob- 
lem of his life has been to find how 
men could be made to realize the 
wonder and splendor of being alive 
in environment which their own 
daily criticism treated as dead— 
alive; and which their imagination 
had left for dead. This was what had 
led him into certain movements and 
away from others. 

But do not think that this auto- 
biography is an essay. Rather, Ches- 
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terton employs the form of a detec- 
tive novel, throwing out four hints 
from his childhood “which have a 
lot to do with the ensuing mystery 
of my misguided existence, and with 
the crime that comes before the 
end.” 

“First: It may seem both a dar- 
ing and doubtful boast, if I claim 
that in my childhood I was all there. 
At least many of those who knew me 
best were quite doubtful about it. 
But I mean that the distinctions I 
make were all there; I was not con- 
scious of them but they existed in 
infancy in the condition called im- 
plicit. Therefore, Second: I knew 
pretending is not deceiving. Third: I 
was more wide awake then than I 
am now. Fourth: I held the whole 
idea of repentance and absolution 
implicit but not unfolded in my 
mind. 

“If anybody chooses to say that I 
have founded all my social philos- 
ophy on the antics of a baby I am 
quite satisfied to bow and smile. 
What I have spent the greater part 
of my life in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to explain is—the world is 
conceiving liberty as something that 
merely works outwards. Whereas, I 
have always conceived it as some- 
thing that works inwards. Paradox- 
ical as it may seem, the charm of 
Robinson Crusoe is not in the fact 
that he could find his way to a re- 
mote island; but in the fact that he 
could not find any way of getting 
away from it. And the eternal in- 
terest in Noah’s Ark considered as a 
toy, consists in its complete sugges- 
tion of compactness and isolation; 
of creatures remote and fantastic 
being all locked up in one box, as if 
Noah had been told to pack up the 
sun and moon with his luggage. The 
game of self-limitation is one of the 
secret pleasures of life.” 

Chesterton’s advice to young jour- 
nalists for quick success is to write 
an article for the Sporting Times 
and another for the Church Times 
and put them in the wrong enve- 
lopes. Each will love hearing what 
they never heard before. 

Chesterton says of the late King 
George the Fifth, “On almost every 
occasion when I have met somebody, 
I have met somebody else. That is, I 
have met a private man who was 
oddly different from the public man. 
The late King was genuine in rather 
an unexpected way. He was not only 
honest but frank, and so easy in his 
likes and dislikes that he might have 
been called indiscreet.” 

The final chapter of the autobiog- 
raphy is entitled “The God With the 
Golden Key.” Here the author con- 
fesses why he joined the Church of 
Rome: To get rid of his sins: and 
because the doctrines of this church 
link up his whole life from beginning 
to end, as no other doctrines do: and 
especially settle the two problems of 
his childish happiness and his child- 
ish brooding. 

“And they especially affected one 
idea; that is the idea of taking 
things with gratitude, and not taking 
things for granted.” 

The autobiography of G. K. Ches- 
terton (Sheed & Ward) $3.00. 
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I pon’t know whether or not the 
studios are claiming that War- 
ners-First National’s high-powered 
and high-priced spectacle, “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” is 
based on Mr. Tennyson’s high school 
classic for elocution classes. The bas- 
ing appears to have been mostly a 
matter of titles. Furthermore, the 
Crimean War and its causes also 
appears to have been left out in the 
cold a great deal by the studios. Al- 
though it is pretty much of a text- 
book fact by now, and should not 
offend even Lloyd George, that the 
Russo - Turko - English conflict was 
fought for control of Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles, the Hollywood 
historians insert only one brief men- 
tion by the Governor General of Cal- 
cutta to Russia’s need for seaport 
space, though what the British 
fought for seems to have been glory 
and goldbraid. My guess, from the 
film’s evidence, is that the war boiled 
up primarily for the benefit of one 
Major Geoffrey Vickers’ (Errol 
Flynn) because (a) it enabled him 
to avenge the massacre of the Brit- 
ish garrison at Chikoti with the 
blood of Surat Khan (C, Henry Gor- 
don), (b) it solved the emotional 
dilemma of the Major who had dis- 
covered that his fiancée, Elsa Camp- 
bell (Olivia de Havilland), had fallen 
in love with his brother, Perry (Pat- 
rick Knowles), and (c) it gave Di- 
rector Michael Curtiz the opportu- 
nity to build some of the biggest, 


bloodiest war scenes the movie has 
yet offered. These are hazards picked 
from the “Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade” as it unrolls its eight reels of 
sound and fury, though any attempt 
to check up on the historical accu- 
racy of the celluloid dramas has be- 
come a futile and a thankless task. 
The reviewer nine times out of ten 
finishes on the short end of the stick, 
and nine times out of ten the audi- 
ence doesn’t seem to care much 
either way. 

They'll put a seacoast in Bohemia, 
and have Joan of Arc at the altar, 
and if it’s big enough box-office, 
why, that’s reason enough. 

As a matter of straight reporting, 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade” 
deals only marginally with the Cri- 
mean conflict. That charge into the 
Valley of Death, and all the man- 
slaughter that went on at Balacava 
is only a final sequence to the film, 
and appears as an excuse for a lot 
of spectacular cinematic horse-thun- 
der, cannon-popping, and dummy- 
dyings. Most of the film pictures the 
business of British border patrolling 
in India and Arabia already glorified 
in the “Lives of a Bengal Lancer,” 
with the 27th Lancers and Errol 
Flynn just waiting around for the 
big fireworks of the closing scenes. 
As British border patrols go, “Lives 
of a Bengal Lancer” was by long 
odds the more authentic portrait. 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade” 
is devoted to love scenes and Indian 


gardens, fancy dress balls mixed 
with international diplomacy and 
cotillons, dress parades, shots of Mr. 
Flynn in several uniforms from a 
gorgeous white outfit to a plumed 
and gold-braided officer’s affair, and 
about the middle of the picture just 
to keep the audience awake through 
the will - Elsa - tell - Geoffrey - she - 
loves-Perry? business, a bloody mas- 
sacre of men, women, and children 
at the British garrison of Chikoti. 
Here the film gives a foretaste of 
the hecatombs that are to come, This 
is a pretty bit with the local tribes- 
men, properly villainous, pot-shot- 
ting off the English and Sikhs and 
their families in an open river after 
having granted them safe conduct 
from the surrendered Shikoti fort- 
ress, lining the officers against a wall, 
executing the Commandant, who, like 
all the British Commandants in bor- 
der patrol shows, seems to have been 
dumb enough not to have ordered 
an attack, but obeyed obstinately the 
letter of the Home Office’s orders— 
only one thinks, massacre or not, 
what in hell were the British doing 
in that place anyway, why didn’t 
they go back to those Sussex downs 
and English country lanes and the 
family mansion in Wales they keep 
praising so much, and just leave 
India for the Indians. That might 
obviate the necessity of being tor- 
tured for God and country (Lives 
of a Bengal Lancer) or butchered 
for the Home Office (Charge of the 


Light Brigade). Somebody ought to 
step up and say, by this time, to 
Hollywood, don’t you chaps read 
anything but Kipling? How about 
giving the Indian people a break, 
what’s the matter, don’t they pay 
good money to see movies too? At . 
any rate, “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade” is much duller stuff than 
you'll probably hear it is, despite all 
the fancy and ballyhooed blood-let- 
ting, and is only about third-rate 
melodrama, with uninspired per- 
formances by Mr. Flynn and Miss 
Havilland. 

Which brings us around to the 
French again, who apparently do 
things in a small but finished fash- 
ion, with a great deal of wit and 
shrewdness and an observant eye on 
human frailty. This time, European 
Film Alliance has sent us .a novel 
musical comedy, “Amphityron,” 
subbed “The Gods at Play,” which 
is a talented successor to that ex- 
pertly done “Carnival at Flanders.” 
“Amphityron” is a mythological 
farce, a fable of gods and men, a 
tale of how Olympian Jupiter, bald 
and obese and restless in heaven, de- 
scended to ancient Thebes via the 
handle of an umbrella, accompanied 
by a prim and ascetic Mercury (who 
expresses himself to the effect that 
earth is the last place he could think 
of to want to pay a visit to). Sup- 
posedly on his way to Sparta to take 
the cure for his rheumatism, Jupiter 
arrives at Thebes and proceeds to 
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Hitler arms the Nazis 
to the teeth—openly shouts 
his dreams of conquest. 

{taly wades into Ethiopia, brings “civili- 
zation” toa helpless people in a bath of blood. 
Japan daily advances her campaign of slaughter in 
China. Spain is victim of murder and destruction 
which threatens to enslave the whole people. 
moil and upheaval—will war engulf the world? 
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One hundred and seventy million 
people, occupying one sixth of the world’s surface, 
committed to a policy of peace! Yet the Soviet Red 
Army is one of the world’s largest! 
What do you really know about Russia 
Are you fooled by lying propaganda in 
Do you know the gigantic 
strides the Soviet Union has made in building a 
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“Peace is indivisible’’—Litvinov 
Right, Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Commis- 
sar of Foreign Affairs, who has waged a 
many year fight for peaceat Geneva and 
the capitals of Europe. He asks the world 
to disarm. 
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For Radio Fans Only... 





go on the make for a beautiful 
blonde, one Alcmene, a lady of con- 
siderable envy around town as the 
virtuous wife of Thebes’ General 
Amphityron at the moment annihi- 
lating the Boetians. As Juno ex- 
plains, after these Parisian deities 
and Montparnasse Greeks have set- 
tled whose husband is whose, Jupi- 
ter (if you remember your Bullfinch) 
had Leda in the shape of a swan, 
Europa in the form of a bull, it did 
not require an extravagant imagina- 
tion to suspect that the old Olym- 
pian lecher might assume the dis- 
guise of Alemene’s own husband in 
order to conquer Thebes’ formidable 
fortress of fidelity. The film is fresh, 
and mocking, and brightly gay. 
There are excellent shafts—Jupiter 
looking at his own carven statue, the 
actual little, bald, fat man beside 
the huge deified idol with stone locks 
and piercing brow, and asking, “Who 
is it, Moses?” The night at Alc- 
mene’s house, when drunk on four 
jugs of Samos wine, Jupiter offers the 
stars, the sun, the moon, anything, to 
his blonde, who asks for the brightest 
star, and zing, it shoots down from 
heaven, with a dispirited Mercury 
remarking, “He’ll give away the sky 
yet.” Reinhold Schunzel and Albert 
Valentin are credited with the di- 
rection. 
—Alfred Hayes. 
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ALTER O’KEEFE is a good guy. It 

isn’t every day you can get 
someone to admit via performance 
that he is not an artist. I mean by 
“artist” one who is a hundred per 
cent for integrity, who won’t do any- 
thing if he doesn’t really believe in 
it. Well, this happens to deal with 
the recently over political campaign. 
Most of the radio stars wouldn’t 
touch the pow-wows for obvious 
reasons, although the comedians 
twicked the ribs once in awhile dur- 
ing their sponsored broadcasts. But 
the politicians got the idea that what 
the public can stand is a good song 
and a dance and a laugh after a dry 
speech. Walter O’Keefe did a one- 
night stand for an anti-New Deal 
group. There was $540 in it for him. 
So for twenty minutes he heckled 
the Roosevelt regime. Afterwards he 
said he had no personal political mo- 
tive. “I’d do the same for any pro- 
New Deal group. Fact is I got a bag- 
ful of pro-administration nifties 
ready.” 

* * * 

Columbia commissioned six distin- 
guished American composers to write 
music for the medium of radio. The 
writers of music are hard at work 
and five of them have already sub- 
mitted their plans. Roy Harris, com- 
position teacher in the Westminster 
Choir School at Princeton, New Jer- 
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and dig a hole for her! 


sey, has already outlined a novel 
composition entitled “Time Suite for 
Radio.” Aaron Copeland plans to 
provide a musical setting for a short 
radio script. “A new form for con- 
temporary composers,” he says. Wil- 
liam Grant Still, eminent Negro 
composer, will create a radio drama 
employing speaking voices over a 
strong orchestral background. How- 
ard Hanson, head of the Eastman 
School of Music, wired: “I am writ- 
ing Symphony No. 3... and the work 
will be in four movements.” Louis 
Gruenberg, composer of the operatic 
score for “Emperor Jones,” which 
Lawrence Tibbett made famous, 
wrote, “I am dreaming of an opera 
of about 20 minutes’ duration for 
radio purposes only.” We wait for the 
completed works and their perform- 
ance to see if any real musical con- 
tributions to the world can be made 
by original writing expressly for 
radio. 
* * * 

Insides and Outs: Those who have 
not been able to get in on the whole 
of “One Man’s Family” need not dis- 
may, for the whole thing will be 
emoted by screen with Paramount 
producing ... The NBC “1847 Mu- 
sical Camera” works opposite to the 
practice in motion pictures. In mov- 
ies sound followed pictures. By por- 
traying pictures through sound the 
series is working towards the same 
end but via a different route. . 

NBC will splurge its tenth anni- 
versary birthday next week with a 
television show . . . Meanwhile with 
the visual technique becoming bet- 
ter movie magnates are wondering 
what it will do to the screen indus- 
try ... But the screen boys aren’t 
letting grass grow under their feet 
and are trying to regulate the radio- 
picture situation ... No doubt radio, 
screen and television will have to 
cooperate some way... 

The New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony bows next Sunday under the 
baton of John Barbirolli . . . who 
has the formidable task of succeed- 
ing Arturo Toscanini, now on the 
retirement list ... and will be heard 
for ten weeks .. . to be followed by 
Igor Stravinsky, the noted Russian 
composer, whose forms of composi- 
tion are unmatched among living 
contemporaries . 

* * * 

You may not believe it but Kenny 
Baker, songster for Jack Benny and 
famous for his timidity, stepped out 
of character and expressed exuber- 
ant emotions of happiness to resume 
air activities. “You’re fired after next 
week,” boss Benny said. The song- 
ster turned pale. “That’s better,” 
came dryly from Benny’s throat. “I 
like you scared.” .. . Which proves: 
once a type always a type... Thus 
far official surveys say Major Bowes’ 
amateur hour is radio attraction 
No. 1 . Showboat, which three 
weeks ago was in second slipped 
eleven notches to that much hated 
number 13... No. 2 was filled by 
the “Goodwill Court” ... The Pro- 
gram with Eddie Cantor and Park- 
yakarkas cops third place and lower 
in the ladder are the “Radio Thea- 
tre,” Rudy Vallee, “Kraft Music Hall” 
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and Jack Benny fighting for seventh 
place... 
*” * * 

Radio broadcasting facilities and 
methods in this country have risen 
to such a high standard that a mem- 
ber of the French Cabinet and high 
representatives from every major 
country will arrive this month to 
study here... Dr. Walter Damrosch 
still carries on with his music ap- 
preciation hour on Fridays, perform- 
ing a great service toward the un- 
derstanding of symphonic music... 
if you want to get an idea of what 
an oboe or French horn sounds like 
or how a composition is built up 
through the playing of instruments 
or how to acquire the ability to listen 
to separate parts of a score listen in 
on the Damrosch hour... After fin- 
ishing his Sunday broadcast with a 
remarkable Sibelius program, How- 
ard Barlow will continue at a new 
time each week .. . Alexander Smal- 
lens succeeds Fritz Reiner as direc- 
tor of the Ford Symphony ... Lu- 
crezia Bori, distinguished operatic 
soprano, and Jose Iturbi, pianist who 
can make you hear every note he 
strikes, are still to be featured with 
the director .. . who did the pre- 
miere of George Gershwin’s “Porgy 
and Bess” ... and conducted the 
ballet and opera performances of the 
Lewisohn Stadium Orchestra and 
concerts by the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony in Robin Hood Dell... Ru- 
manian moons and hayrides and in- 
triguing roamers have been the in- 
spiration of many soul songs. An 
ocean voyage recently was the in- 
spiration for Rubinoff’s “Gypsy Fan- 
tasy” .. . which he trembled out 
over his famous Stradivarius fiddle 
last week ... it was an original 
composition and played for the first 
time anywhere ... 

Helen Hayes resembles a fashion- 
able belle of the nineties as she per- 
forms in “Bambi” on Monday nights. 
The great diminutive actress wears a 
robe and cape typical of the mauve 
decade ... After the last line is read 
she dashes into a cab to appear in 
“Victoria Regina” a few minutes 
later . . . Rupert Hughes, the m.c. 
on the Camel Caravan series, is also 
novelist, the biographer of a _ two- 
volume book on George Washington, 
a screen writer and composer. Like a 
man with insomnia who sleeps in a 
room with many beds so that as soon 
as the sleep is gotten out of one he 
flops into another, Hughes uses a 
different desk for each form of writ- 
ing. If you could see his work room 
there are desks all around littered 
with books and paper... 

Ed Wynn and Graham McNamee 
return in a new Saturday night pro- 
gram over NBC on Nov. 14 from 8:00 
to 8:30 p.m. . . . Maxwell Anderson 
seems to be radio’s pet playwright. 
Clark Gable did George Washington 
in “Valley Forge.” Joan Crawford 
and Franchot Tone vivified “Eliza- 
beth the Queen.” Robert Taylor and 
Olivia de Havilland topped the two- 
week period off with “Saturday’s 
Children,” and Burgess Meredith and 
Margo have been broadcasting ex- 
cerpts of “Winterset”... 

Samuel Ross. 
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When we arrived, we saw the curious crowd standing around... 


Not Too Narrow ... Not Too Deep 


A Novel by RICHARD 


“Go ahead,” Pennington said 
pleasantly. “But don’t get lost.” 

“T’ll be careful,” I said. “Sure you 
don’t want to come?” 

“No, thanks. I’ll sit here and con- 
sider my penal survey.” 

“By the way,” I inquired, “are you 
going to write it? I hadn’t heard 
you mention it for some time.” 

Pennington smiled sadly. “T’'ll 
never write it, I just like to think 
about it. It would make no differ- 
ence if I wrote it. It would be real 
only to those who knew it and they 
are the only ones who would not be 
able to get hold of it. I think it 
would be very comprehensive, un- 
importantly so. However, the project 
is beyond me. I’d never finish it.” 

I decided suddenly not to go into 
town and sat down again. “Why do 
you say that?” I asked. 

“Because it’s the truth,” he said. 
“I never finish things. I dream about 
them, but I never finish them. I’ve 
never finished anything I’ve ever 
started.” 

“Well,” I said, “you finished your 
escape anyhow.” 

He shrugged. “But have I? 
What is escape to me? I can’t get 
away from myself.” 

“Must you?” Cambreau asked. 

Pennington didn’t answer that, 
and I thought he looked embar- 
rassed, so I said: “Listen, Penning- 
ton, what are you going to do?” 

“OT 

“Yes. I 
going?” 

“Last stop. America, I guess.” 

“But then where?” 

“I don’t know,” he 

“Have you a home?” 

“You mean am I married? No... 
He stopped and rubbed his chest re- 
flectively. “Frankly I had rather 
counted on dying, but that seems 
to have been changed by some one.” 
He glanced at Cambreau. “It upset 
my plans.” 
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Illustrated by Eric Godal 


Cambreau was brazenly innocent. 
“What a pity!” he exclaimed in- 
genuously. 

“It was almost,” Pennington said, 
“as if I’d been spared for a pur- 
pose.” 

“What purpose?” I asked. 

“T’m not sure,’ Pennington re- 
plied. “But you see, I hadn’t counted 
on living, and therefore, I made no 
plans. It seems now that I must 
make a plan if I hope to survive 
at all.” 

“There is suicide,” Cambreau said. 

“That’s ridiculous,” Pennington 
said. “You don’t destroy your life 
when it’s been handed back to you.” 

I said: “Perhaps you’re really 
meant to finish that penal survey 
after all.” 

“T don’t fancy it’s that impor- 


tant,’ Pennington remarked. He 
watched Cambreau. “What’s your 
guess?” 


“Well,” Cambreau said, “it would 
seem conceivable that you are being 
preserved so that you may lend 
yourself to others.” 

“How?” 

“Your understanding of metaphys- 
ics is astonishing for a man who 
has been schooled so soundly in 
human sciences. That is a project 
which you might finish. I think that 
would be important.” 

Pennington reflected. It made 
quite an impression on him. He 
made no reply and after a time 
excused himself, plainly engrossed in 
profound thought, and went below 
for the night. No sooner had he van- 
ished from the deck, than we heard 
the thud of running feet across the 
boards of the pier and presently we 
saw Jesus Telez emerge from the 
gloom, -breathing raucously, his face 
pallid, his eyes brimming with dread. 
He jumped onto the deck and ran 
recklessly astern, skipping nimbly 
over the coaming to where we sat. 
He did not look at me at all, but 
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grabbed Cambreau by the arm and 
cried out in a frenzy: “Venga usted! 
Venga usted! You’ve got to come 
with me! Hurry and come!” 

“Hello,” Cambreau said. “Sit down 
and catch your breath, Jesus.” 

“T cannot! I cannot! Telez’s eyes 
rolled agonizingly. “She’s dying.” His 
voice dropped, became taut and low. 
“She is dying, Senor. It is the fever.” 

“What are you saying?” I asked. 

“Conchonita,’ Telez said. “My 
cousin’s smallest. It is the fever. 
When I reached there tonight, she 
was lying there dying. Pedro told 
me she had been sick with the fever 
for three days. The doctor can do 
nothing. He says it is hopeless. He 
says she will die before tomorrow.” 

Cambreau asked: “Why did you 
come back here, Jesus?” 

“I came for you!” Telez said. “You 
can stop it! You can heal her! God 
of mercy, you can heal her. You are 
the only one.” 

“But you have believed that I am 
a devil,” Cambreau said. 

“Forgive me,” Telez said, plead- 
ing. He went down on his hands and 
kissed Cambreau’s hands. “God for- 
give me!” 

“You said I was a devil.” 

“T know, I know, but you aren’t! 
I was wrong, you aren’t a devil. You 
are an angel!” 

“Sit down,” Cambreau said. 

Telez hesitated. 

“Sit down,’ Cambreau said. “And 
take that fear from your eyes.” 

Telez sat down. He clenched his 
hands together and extended them. 
“Please—please——” 

“You’re still afraid,’ Cambreau 
said. “If you know that I can heal 
her, why are you afraid?” 

There was a moment of silence 
while Telez slowly straightened up 
and watched Cambreau. He fought 
with himself and finally said: “I’m 
not afraid.” 


“That’s good,” Cambreau 
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“There’s no reason to be afraid. 
Conchonita isn’t going to die.” 

There was a faint scraping whis- 
per... “Ko?” 

Cambreau shook his head. “You 
love her?” 

Telez nodded. “I saw her tonight 
for the first time. She was so small. 
She is only four. Her face was red 
and her head was hot——” 

“It’s cool now,’ Cambreau said. 
“She’s asleep. Tomorrow morning 
she’ll get up as though nothing had 
happened at all. She won’t even re- 
member it. Go back to your cousin, 
Jesus, and tell him that. ... Let 
the child alone. Let her sleep. And 
tomorrow morning when she awak- 
ens and you see that there is no 
fever in her face, remember this. 
Remember that J did not do it. Re- 
member that you did it because you 
loved her. That’s why she’ll be well, 
Jesus, because that love you have for 
her is God.” 

Telez rose slowly to his feet say- 
ing: “Gracias. I'll remember. Good 
night . . . Good night, doctor.” 

“Good night,” I said. 

I watched Telez walk away until 
he reached the end of the pier and 
the shadows swallowed him. 
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Benet did not return all night 
long. Weiner, who was first to arise 
next morning, saw that the bunk 
had not been slept in at all. “What 
do you suppose happened to Louis?” 
he asked. 

No one replied. No one knew, but 
each of us could imagine and we 
were all disturbed. All except Flau- 
bert, who didn’t care. I told them 
that I would take a look around the 
city and see if I could locate him. 
Weiner couldn’t resist saying, with 
a grin, “Don’t miss the jails.” 

Pennington cooked us a_e good 
breakfast and then we went up on 
the stern and sat around torpidly 
looking the waterfront over. It was 
the first time we had seen it by 
daylight. It hadn’t changed much 
from the night before. The build- 
ings and scenery looked gray, re- 
lieved only by the cloudless sky and 
warm bright sunlight. We talked a 
while and decided that we would 
weigh anchor and depart the next 
day. There was no sense just lying 
in a slip. 

Pretty soon some one on the pier 
shouted a cheery: “Hello, men!” and 
we all looked up quickly to see the 
familiar figure of Roy Meredith. I 
was pleasantly surprised because I 
had—frankly—forgotten about him 
and the fact that he had planned 
to meet us here. He came on board 
and was welcomed heartily. He 
shook hands with all of us and ac- 
cepted a cup of Pennington’s coffee. 
He was glad to see us and he had 
brought an American newspaper, 
the Miami World. He showed us his 
story, with by-line, and we read it. 
It was well-written, mentioned us 
all, and there was even a picture of 
the schooner which he had procured. 
Of course we weren’t in it. And he 
had made no mention of the fact 
that we had intended sailing to Cuba 
from Port of Spain. Meredith was a 
regular guy. I liked him. He told 
us how he had flown to Santiago 
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“| want you to know,” | said, ‘that | know who you 
are at last.”’ 


a week before and had been wait- 
ing for us with no little trepida- 
tion. He told us all the news. 

Later he had a word alone with 
me. “I put the total of the escape 
party at eleven,” he confided, “and 
I want to tell you my office nearly 
had my hide for it. I told you that 
the official list of escaped was ten 
and they wanted to know where I 
got off adding an extra. I told them 
that there had been eleven in the 
boat, no matter how many were sup- 
posed to have escaped and the fact 
that I was getting my information 
first-hand was the only thing that 
placated them. As a matter of fact, 
I had an answer to my cable the 
day after you sailed and I want to 
tell you, the French office in the 
Guiana said that no Jean Cambreau 
had escaped from the colony, no 
Jean Cambreau had ever been in 
the colony, and no Jean Cambreau 
had ever been heard of in their rec- 
ords. It makes no difference to me, 
of course, but I thought you might 
be interested to know. As I remem- 
ber, you were a little puzzled about 
the man yourself.” 

“| was,” t said, 
more.” 

“Oh,” he said, “you know who he 
is then?” 

“Not yet,” I said. “But I’m begin- 
ning to know.” 

“T see,” Meredith said. But he 
didn’t. “You know, he’s a strange 
sort of guy. Sort of compelling. You 
know what I mean. When I saw him 
that first time in Port of Spain, 
he made me feel all—well—I can’t 
describe it——” 

“I know,” I said. 

“IT had an idea that he was mo- 
tivated,” he said,—“that sounds silly, 
but that’s it—motivated by some- 
thing terrific. I had the same feel- 
ing this morning when I shook 
hands with him. He gets the feeling 


“but not any 


across to you somehow and you feel 
as though you’ve had a shot of hop 
or something. It just gives you a 
kind of lift. Know what I mean?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“What kind of a trip did you 
have?” he asked. “Anything excit- 
ing?” 

“Nothing at all,” I said. “Flau- 
bert fell overboard once and Du- 
Fond pulled him out. That was the 


‘only thing. It so happened that the 


wind had died and we were standing 
still, but it took pluck just the same 
because there were sharks.” 

“Sharks!” His eyes glowed. “Good 
stuff!” 

“Oddly,” I said, “that was the first 
and last time I saw a shark at all 
during the entire voyage.” 

“Say,” Meredith exclaimed, “you 
ought to be a newspaperman your- 
self. This is good copy. Anything 
else?” 

“No,” I said. “Really nothing. I 
wish there were something more so 
that we might repay you for every- 
thing. But that’s the story. There 
have been changes, of course. but 
you wouldn’t write about those.” 

“Changes?” 

oe 

“What kind of changes?” he asked. 
“I don’t get you.” 

“Changes in the men,” I said. “In 
each one of us. You couldn’t write 
about those. You know how it is. 
Private worlds of our own. Each man 
has his. Most of them have been 
changed by—well, by the experi- 
ence.” 

“Oh,” he said. He grinned. “Deep 
stuff . . Well, this last leg cer- 
tainly has made the pack of you 
bloom. Honestly, I never saw such 
a healthy bunch of men. Well, where 
do you go from here?” 

I smiled. “That’s one thing I can’t 
tell you,” I said. “Yo.’ve got to be 
a good sport and let us finish at 


Santiago de Cuba. From now on, 
the escape is going to disintegrate. 
One by one we're reaching our des- 
tinations. It will be better if we do 
that anonymously, without any no- 
toriety at all. You can say that we 
were last seen in the schooner head- 
ing north from the Windward Pas- 
sage.” 

“All right,” he agreed. “When do 
you sail again?” 

“Tomorrow. We just decided.” 

“Will you have dinner with me to- 
night?” he asked. 

“All right,” I said. 

“T’ll come back here for you. 
Around five-thirty ... I’d like to 
take the whole gang, but after all, 
I’m practically a pauper.” 

“They'll understand,” I 
“You’ve done enough.” 

“T’l] come back then. So long.” He 
waved good-bye again from the pier 
and then went into the city. 

Telez came a little later. He looked 
like a different man. He was smil- 
ing from ear to ear and it lifted 
his cheeks up into his eyes. He went 
to Cambreau and he kissed his 
cheek. 

“Hello,” Cambreau said. 

Telez sat down beside him and 
watched him with adoration in his 
dark eyes. ‘Then he asked softly: 
“Tell me what I must do... How 
can I be forgiven?” 

“Forgiven?” Cambreau inquired. 
“Why should you be forgiven?” 

“For calling you a devil,” Telez 
said. 

“Oh,” Cambreau laughed. “That! 
That is nothing to be forgiven for. 
If I forgave you for that, I would 
imply that I was a better man than 
you are.” 

“Es verdad,” Telez said. 

“No,” said Cambreau. “No man is 
better than another man. We are 
all the same, every one of us. Re- 
member that. There is nothing 
which I have done that you cannot 
do also.” 

“You are holy,” Telez said. 

“Holier - than - thou?” Cambreau 
asked. 

“No, I mean you are righteous.” 

“All right, I’m righteous. But not 
self-righteous. I am righteous as 
every man is, you yourself, basically.” 

“Then gratitude,” Telez said. “How 
can I express to you my gratitude 
for this thing? I must do some- 
thing.” 

“You can believe,” Cambreau re- 
plied, “what I told you last night. 
God is the love a man expresses 
to his fellow-men. Believe that, and 
when you believe it, practice it... 
Let that be your gratitude and your 
life.” 


“Bueno,” Telez said. “I will try to 
do that.” 

He said good-bye to us all, shook 
hands with each one of us, and then 
left. 


I never saw him again. 


Said. 
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There were empty hours that day, 
full of nothing to do. We did not 
need to stock the boat. We had 
enough food left in the galley. The 
water supply had been replenished. 
Nothing prevented our sailing away 
except our own decision, and when 
the afternoon grew unbearably hot, 
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we were sorry we had put it off 
until the next day. Meanwhile we 
worried a great deal about Louis 
Benet. He had not returned to the 
boat since he had left it the night 
before. We were aware that he might 
have decided to remain on the 
island, feeling that escape—as far 
as he was concerned—was finished. 
But somehow I felt that we would 
see him again. I think Cambreau 
gave me that impression. 

Meredith called for me at the boat 
for dinner. It was uncomfortable and 
I regretted having to put on my 
white coat. The heat had made us 
all sticky. Meredith and I went into 
the city and dined at a fairly de- 
cent hotel. The food was good. Most 
of the time we talked and darkness 
fell while we were at it. 

We were sipping our coffee and 
waiting for desert when another 
man came over to our table and said 
hello to Meredith. 

“Here’s a yarn for you to cover,” 
the man said. Meredith told me later 
his name was Page and that he was 
a United Press correspondent. “I 
just picked it up at headquarters. 
Some guy kept a ten year-old girl in 
a lousy little dump since last night 
and then committed suicide. She 
damn near died.” 

“No kidding,” Meredith exclaimed, 
owl-eyed. He rose from his chair. 
“When’d you get this?” 

“Ten minutes ago,” Page told him. 
“T was over at police headquarters 
when a Latin from Manhattan came 
in squawling about the corpse that 
was spoiling the scenery across the 
way from him. We all went back 
and found the guy there. He didn’t 
have anything on to identify him 

.. You might run over. They’re still 
there. I couldn’t stay myself.” 

“Where is it?” 

“Buena Vista. Number four-ten. 
It’s a pretty mangy neighborhood. 
You'll see the crowd.” 

I got up. “I want to come with 
you.” 

“Swell,” Meredith said. 
Mind missing dessert?” 

“No. Let’s go.” 

He paid the check and I thanked 
him as he steered me through the 
city toward Calle de Buena Vista. 
Page had been right. When we ar- 
rived we saw the curious crowd 
standing around in front of a 
squalid little hovel. They were all 
talking at once and the result was 
a loud monotone. Lots of children 
were running around screaming 
shrilly to each other. The police held 
them back. Meredith pushed his way 
through the crowd with me in tow 
and confidently showed a press card 
to the police. We passed through the 
lines and entered the house. The 
hall was dark and dirty. We climbed 
groaning stairs to the second floor 
where we met more police. We 
walked by them and into the room. 
Like the rest of the place it was 
buried in gray dirt. There was a bed 
in one corner. A policeman—he ap- 
peared to be in charge—was stand- 
ing beside it looking down at a 
black-haired girl who was lying all 
curled up in a daze and crying. Her 
face looked older than the police- 
man’s beside her. Page had said she 
was ten years old. Her body was im- 
mature, her chest flat, her hips very 
small. I found a doctor conversing 
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quietly with one of the policemen. 
“We'll have to get her to a hospital 
...’ The policeman said: “We’ve got 
to find out what happened first.” 
“Over here,” Meredith said pulling 
me. “The guy is in this closet over 
here.” 

I followed him over to the single 
closet before which two more po- 
licemen were standing. They moved 
aside for us and said something in 
Spanish. Meredith looked in and 
whistled. “Gosh!” I looked in too. 
Benet was hanging from a hook in 
the closet. Around his throat were 
a pair of shoe strings interlaced for 
strength. His eyes were wide open 
and popping. His arms and legs hung 
straight down. His shoes were off, on 
the floor, without laces. His whole 
face was horribly contorted. Some- 
how, though, I couldn’t feel shocked. 

“He met me on the street,” the 
child said later when she had 
stopped crying, “and he promised to 
give me something if I came with 
him. So I went and he brought me 
up here and I got scared and cried 
and he said, If you don’t stop crying 
I'll kill you. Then I stopped crying 
because I was afraid ...I told him 
I wanted my mother and he said, 
All right, I’ll get her for you and 
he said, What’s your name? Then I 
told him my name was Marion 
Benet. What did he do after that? 
He didn’t say anything at all, he 
just stared at me a long time and 
then he went to the closet and hit 
his head and cried out something, 
I didn’t know what, and then he 
took off his shoes and tied the laces 
together. I was afraid he was going 
to do something to me again but he 
went in the closet and then I heard 
a lot of funny noises like he was 
choking and I got so scared I 
couldn’t keep quiet any more and I 
cried and cried and then a different 
man came in and saw everything 
and ran out again.” 

“The guy who told the cops,” 
Meredith said. “Poor kid.” 

There were voices all over the 
room. The doctor: “That’s all. Get 
her to the hospital.” The policeman: 
“Easy with her there. Carry her 
easy.” Another policeman: “How 
about the man?” The head police- 
man: “Cut him down now. Anybody 
know who he is?” 

Nobody knew. Meredith didn’t re- 
member seeing him in Port of Spain. 
Benet had been in jail when Mere- 
dith visited us on the pier there. 

“Anyway,” Meredith said vindic- 
tively, “he strangled to death. Those 
shoestrings didn’t break his filthy 
neck. I hope he had a long time 
dying. Too bad we can’t get his 
name. A news story is like a flat tire 
when there’re no names ... Let’s go.” 

We left. 

When I returned to the schooner 
later that night, I told the men that 
I had seen Benet and that he was 
not sailing with us. I gave them the 
impression that he was quite satis- 
fied with Santiago de Cuba and they 
asked no questions. But up in the 
stern, later, I sat alone with Cam- 
breau while the others slept and I 
said to him: “Did you know this 
would happen?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I did.” 

“But what of the child?” I asked. 
How can—” 


He shrugged. “She won’t remem- 


ber.” 

“But the agony—” 

“All gone,” he said. 
will be amazed.” 

“It was a terrible thing,” I said. 

“A similarity of names,” Cambreau 
said, “made him understand him- 
self.” 

“Oh,” I said thoughtfully. “Then 
she—it wasn’t his own daughter?” 

“Nothing so fateful,” Cambreau 
said. 

So Benet’s change came, with grim 
finality. In those last moments, 
thinking the child his daughter, he 
had seen all his other crimes in a 
blinding flash of repentance. His 
death bore mute testimony to his 
change. 


“The doctors 
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We sailed the next morning at ten 
o’clock. It was a very quiet de- 
parture. Meredith came to the dock 
and said good-bye to us and wished 
us luck. I thanked him for the din- 
ner and everything else and told him 
I hoped that some day we’d see each 
other again. Then we started the 
auxiliary engine and backed slowly 
out of the slip. We went down the 
bay and within an hour we had 
reached the open sea and headed 
east toward the Windward Passage 
and Cape Maysi. As soon as we had 
cleared the harbor, we stopped the 
engine and broke out the sails. A 
good wind picked us up and carried 
us along. It stayed with us, too, the 
rest of the way. 

The ' second day out, something 
happened to Cambreau and it wor- 
ried me. That morning, I found him 
crying in his bunk. His shoulders 
shook and tears stained his pillow. 
It was an awkward situation. I never 
liked to see a man cry. Even Flau- 
bert went out of his way to notice it. 
He sat up in his bunk and stopped 
his monotonous repetition of the 
tribulations of poor Rudolph and 
blinked in amazement at Cambreau’s 
back. 

I touched Cambreau and asked: 
“What’s wrong?” 

He twisted away and cringed back 
in the corner of his bunk exclaiming 
sharply: “Leave me alone! Leave me 
alone!” 

“What’s the matter with you?” I 
asked. 

“None of your business!” he said, 
waving me back. “Go away and leave 
alone. You only want to hurt me! 
You all want to hurt me! You’ve 
hated me all the time and now you 
want to hurt me!” 

“Stop it!” I said tersely. 
making a fool of yourself!” 

“You only want to hurt me! Leave 
me alone!” 

DuFond came over. “We don’t 
want to hurt you, Cambreau.” 

“Yes you do! You all do! You want 
to hurt me!” 

Weiner looked sad. He shook his 
head and went up on deck. Pen- 
nington frowned. 

“You all hated me from the be- 
ginning.” 

Flaubert stared at him. 

Later Pennington said to me: 
think he’s shamming.” 

I said: “If he is, he’s doing an ad- 
mirable job. But why on earth should 
he emulate a man with a nervous 
breakdown? Why, he’s as bad. as 
Flaubert!” 


“You’re 
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“That’s it,” Pennington said. “I 
believe that’s why he’s doing it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well,” he said, “didn’t you see 
how Flaubert sat up and took notice 
when Cambreau cried?” 

“Yes,” I said. “He did sit up.” 

“And if you’ve noticed, he hasn’t 
opened his mouth all day about him- 
self. He even ate with us. That’s the 
first time since we left the colony 
that he’s eaten through an entire 
meal with us and not bolted or 
imagined some persecution.” 

Cambreau kept it up. He refused 
his meals that day and he stayed 
below. Each time I went down, his 
shoulders were shaking and Flau- 
bert was watching him with con- 
cern. 

The thing went on a third day 
and then a fourth. By this time, 
after skirting the northern coast of 
Cuba, we had reached Cocos Key 
where we left the island behind us 
and steered a northwest course 
across the Great Bahama Bank for 
America. 

I was sitting at the helm with 
Weiner that afternoon when Flau- 
bert poked his head timidly out of 
the cabin and looked at us. I smiled 
at him and said: “Hello.” 

“Hello,” he answered warily. 

“Hello,” Weiner said pleasantly. 
“Come on up here. The sun feels 
good.” 

Flaubert debated for awhile and 
then came up. He didn’t sit too close 
to us. He looked around the horizon 
and breathed deeply a few times. 

Finally I asked: “How is Cam- 
breau?” 

Flaubert shook his head sadly. 

“Is he still crying?” I asked. 

He nodded. 

Nothing more was said for some 
time. until he suddenly blurted out: 
“Doctor, can’t you do something for 
him?” 

Weiner looked at me, trying to 
conceal his surprise. 

“What can J do?” I asked Flau- 
bert. 

“Some one ought to do some- 
thing,” he said. “He makes me 
shiver. He’s been crying all the time.” 

“There’s nothing we can do,” I 
said. “That’s what happens when a 
man thinks about himself too much 
instead of thinking about others.” 

“But he keeps crying,” Flaubert 
said. “He keeps saying that we all 
want to hurt him and that we all 
hate him ...I don’t want to hurt 
him. Do you?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Of course not,” Weiner added. 

“You don’t hate him either, do 
you?” 

“No,” I repeated. 

“T don’t hate him,” Flaubert said. 
“T always thought he was a nice 
man. He was very nice to me when 
we were in: Trinidad. He took me 
with him one night and we went 
for a long walk. On the way, he 
met a crippled boy and he healed 
him ... It makes me feel badly to 
see him cry like that. You see, he’s 
crying about nothing at all.” 

“That’s it,” I said. “He’s afraid 
of something that doesn’t exist. We 
don’t hate him. We wouldn’t hurt 
him. But apparently he’s been think- 
ing about himself and he has lost 
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his sense of perspective. If he could 
forget himself and think of his 
friends and lend himself to them 
instead of keeping himself to him- 
self, this wouldn’t happen. He’s 
made a graven image. He’s made a 
god of himself. He’s holding his pity 
and humility and love all for him- 
self and that’s why an _ illusion, 
something that doesn’t exist at all, 
has terrified him so and made him 
so unhappy.” 

Flaubert sighed. “I wish we could 
do something.” 

“You know,” I said guardedly, 
“that was what troubled you once 
before you changed.” I could see 
Weiner hold his breath and watch 
Flaubert. 

Flaubert nodded after an inter- 
minable wait. “Yes,” he said. “I can 
see that now . . . How silly it seems 
when you look back on it.” 


“Yet,” I said, “it’s as real to Cam- 
breau at this moment as it was to 
you.” 

“I wish you could help him,” Flau- 


bert said anxiously. 


“I can’t,” I said. “but you 
COuUM ....” 

“I?” He sounded puzzled, but 
eager. 

“Yes,” I said. “You’ve been 


through it. You know how futile, 
how selfish, how empty it is. If you 
told him what you had learned, he 
might believe you.” 

“Do you think he would?” 

“I do,” I said. “What do you think. 
Weiner?” 

Weiner nodded. “I think it would 
turn the trick.” 

“I don’t know,” 
mured doubtfully. 

“It’s an awful thing,” I said. “you 
know how it affected you. You might 
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save him that.” 

Flaubert sat for several minutes 
considering it. He didn’t say a word. 
At length, he got up, smiled at us 
reassuringly, and went down into 
the cabin. 

He stayed down there until night- 
fall. When he came up once more, 
Cambreau was with him. They were 
both smiling broadly and their arms 
were linked. I looked at Cambreau 
whose eyes returned my stare with 
sparkling slyness. “Flaubert,” he said 
with his natural cheerfulness, “has 
shown me the error of my ways. I 
shall be indebted to him forever.” 

“No indebtedness,” Flaubert said. 
“I’m only glad I could do something 
to show you how false your thought 
was.” 

“You certainly did that,” Cam- 
breau said. “You healed me.” 

It made Flaubert very happy. 
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We were nearing the end now. 
Eight days from Santiago de Cuba 
and in the twilight, we slipped slowly 
past the government channel cut 
into the port of Miami and swung 
out around the peninsula and kept 
north, the wind continuing moder- 
ate. Just before darkness, we could 
see long miles of clean sandy beach 
stretching up the coast, and in the 
distance, silhouetted by the drop- 
ping sun, the skyscrapers of the city 
stood out against the sky. The same 
wind that filled our sails gently 
swayed the lines of palm trees which 
stood like fence posts all along the 
streets behind the beach. No one 
took any notice of us. We were like 
any one of the smaller craft which, 
at the moment, were tied up in the 
City Basin and down at the docks of 
the Royal Palm Club. The lights of 
the city came up as we continued. 
They were gay lights; some of them 
were multi-colored, some—covering 
an old sailing ship—patterned the 
outline of the windjammer with nu- 
merous bulbs. 

We had plotted, meanwhile, how 
the escape—now at an end—should 
disintegrate. It was safer if each 
man went off alone, never to see the 
rest again. Thus in the new lifs be- 
fore us, we would not remind each 
other of the past, or threaten each 
other with it. We decided to go over 
the side—one by one—along the 
shore at far points, swimming to 
land alone so that our respective ar- 
rivals would excite no curiosity or 
suspicion. 

When the darkness was complete 
we lowered the sails, furled them, 
and started the auxiliary engine. 
Cambreau handled the ship, sitting 
at the helm. It was a solemn occa- 
sion. DuFond was the first to go. 
He said good-bye to each one of us, 
shook hands, and wished us all good 
luck. Cambreau steered in toward 
shore as far as it was safe to go. 
Then he cut the speed and DuFond, 
waving a last good-bye from the 
bow, steadied himself and dove far 
out and away from us with hardly 
any splash at all. We saw his head 
come up and watched his arms 
stroke the water rhythmically as he 
swam into shore and disappeared 
from sight. 

Cambreau throttled the engine 
again and we moved up the shore 
a long way until he cut it again 
and let us drift. Weiner made his 
goodbyes. He was weeping. He felt 
the occasion deeply and wasted no 
time prolonging it. As soon as he 
had finished, he stepped over the 
railing into the sea and swam away 
hastily and somewhat amateurishly, 
his shoulders jerking from side to 
Side. 

Farther up the shore, Flaubert 
went off, beaming happily. He was 
very anxious to get ashore. He shook 
hands with us, said “Goodbye! 
Goodbye all! God bless you all!” and 
dove in. He swam dextrously. It sur- 
prised me a little. 

Pennington did not want to go. 
It saddened him. He sat with us a 
long time after Cambreau cut the 
engine and let the boat drift, the 
mute signal for the plunge. There 
wasn’t anything to say. Sentences 
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were strained and didn’t mean any- 
thing. He realized it finally and got 
up, sighing. He didn’t shake hands 
at all. He just looked as us both and 
said: “I’m sure we'll meet again 
somewhere, doctor. And Cambreau— 
that project—I promise you that I'll 
finish it.” He nodded casually to us 
and slowly lowered himself into the 
water. As he started to swim away 
easily on his side, he called back: 
“It takes your breath away at first. 
It’s a trifle cool.” And then he was 
gone. 

We started up-shore once again. 

“You remember,’ Cambreau said, 
“what I told you you would do?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Your life,” he said. “That’s what 
I mean. You remember all that.” 

“Yes, I remember,” I replied. 

“And the book, you read it.” 

“I practiced it,” I said. 

“T know. You had more to do with 
Flaubert’s recovery than I did. I 
knew you would help him... . You 
believe you are ready?” 

“I know I am,’ I said. 

“Well, that’s all then.” 

There was a short pause. He throt- 
tled down the engine. I went down 
into the cabin and came up with 
Moll’s Bible in my hands. “I won’t 
take this,’ I said. “The sea would 
ruin it. I’ll leave it with you. I can’t 
forget the words anyhow.” 

“T’ll keep it,’ he said and took 
it from me. We were drifting slowly 
now. I could see the line of the 
shore where the small waves reached 
the sand. 

I asked: “Where will you go now?” 

“To look for a worthy house,” he 
said. 

“And I shall never see you again?” 
I said. 

“You know better,” he said. “You 
know there is no time, no space, in 
love. Remember me and when you 
give yourself to others, you will see 
me every time.” 

“T know,” I said. I walked to the 
railing and stepped over the side 
and slowly lowered myself. The 
water was cold. It rose up my legs 
to my hips and there it stopped as I 
clung for a moment and called: 
“Jean!” 

“Yes,” he asked. 

“T wanted you to know,” I said, 
“that I have recognized who you are 
at last.” 

He smiled the ageless smile. “Peo- 
ple will recognize you for the same,” 
he said. “Goodbye!” 

“Goodbye,” I said, and I dropped 
into the sea. 
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When I had reached a depth in- 
shore where my feet could touch 
bottom, I stopped swimming and 
started to walk slowly from the surf. 
The sea felt clean and fresh and I 
was sorry to feel it recede from me 
as I slowly waded out onto the hard 
damp sand at the water’s edge. 
There I stood for a moment and 
turned to glance out at the schooner. 

It was moving directly eastward 
toward the Bahamas, clearly out- 
lined against the white moon. Cam- 
breau was standing in the stern by 
the helm, a slight black figure be- 
hind the cabin. The schooner looked 
small then, like a tick crawling 


across the belly of the ocean. 

Then I heard the dry sand away 
from the water crunch loudly and I 
turned and saw a man running 
down the beach. He was running 
hard and every now and then, the 
sucking sand would make him stum- 
ble. Once he fell, face down and 
grunted when he hit. But it didn’t 
dismay him. He picked himself up 
and ran hard again. In the moon- 
light, his face was pale. 

When he saw me, he swerved 
swiftly in my direction and when he 
finally reached me, he grabbed my 
arm in frantic hopefulness and ex- 
claimed hoarsely: “My son— he’s 
been hurt—a car struck him—” He 
tried to catch his breath. 
he’s dying—are you a doctor?” 

I looked into his eyes. 

“No,” I said. 

“I must get a doctor!” he said. 

He flung my arm back and started 
to run down the beach again. After 
he had gone about twenty yards he 
slowed down, halted, paused won- 
deringly, and then came back, walk- 
ing with long measured steps. He 
stopped in front of me, looked down 
at my face, and asked huskily: “Why 
did you look like that at me?... 
Who are you?” 

“My name is Philip LaSalle,” I 
said, “and I have come to heal your 
son.” 

—END— 
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How Did You Get Through the Week? 


HEN an Englishman chants 

God Save the King these days, 
he means it. ... And when Ameri- 
cans stew about freedom of the press, 
they may pause a moment to con- 
sider the superior brethren across 
the water, who clap hands in our 
faces about their liberties, but have 
to read American publications to 
learn about the most celebrated 
woman in the world at this time. 
... MR. HEARST has been in Eng- 
land lately. If he had his old zest for 
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the hunt, he would have run right 
over to Ipswich and, hat in hand, 
made an offer to THE SIMPSON for 
her story that would have been diffi- 
cult to refuse, even for half a king- 
dom... . But are there enterprising 
editors any more, who can go and 
get the personal story from the per- 
son who has a story to tell? ... RAY 
LONG sent BILL LENGEL to London 
to hunt ivory. BILL asked GEORGE 
MOORE to write a personal story “in 
about ten thousand words.” — 
“About what? . about why you 
never married.” “But my dear young 
man, I can tell you that in one 
sentence,” answered MOORE. “I 
never married, because I prefer 
adultery to marriage.” ... SPIKE 
HUNT’S Tales of a Wayside King 
would be spiked for good if THE 
SIMPSON could be induced to write 
From Baltimore to Balmoral. z 
Of all the stories of EDWARD, lately 
piling in upon us, I like best that 
one of his dashing about his es- 
tate in one of those silly little 
English flivvers belonging to his 
farmer. DAVID EDWARD wore a 
funny cap, sweater, and green shorts, 
leaving his spindly royal legs exposed 
to the dusty winds. .. . Surprisingly 
enough, RUTH CLEVELAND was the 
only child ever born in the White 
House. .. . And I favor one amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Restricting 
a President to one term of six years, 
... That should take a lot of show- 
manship out of the job, and some 
hypocrisy, too. . The first four 
years are now spent in building 
fences and oiling machines for the 
re-election job, and that’s not fair 
to anybody, including the taxpayers. 
... 1 met WARREN HARDING when 
he was on his preliminary campaign 
for a second term, the last trip he 
ever took. ...He wore himself out at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, kissing babies 
in the hot sun. His gigantic naval 
aide caught the babies for him, and 
looked a little bit silly doing it, too. 

. I interviewed HARDING after 
the kissing bee. I noticed his hand 
trembled. Said I: “Aren’t you afraid 
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all this work in the hot sun will be 
too much of a strain on your 
health?” “No,” answered the 
Great White Father, ‘my health is 
all right. And besides, I like to give 
these people a chance to shake my 
hand. They see a President so sel- 
dom.” ...In a few days he was dead. 
.. . And I interviewed and reported 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT when he 
was launching his campaign for a 
third term. About a week later, I 
covered his funeral at Oyster Bay. 
Presidents do overwork, but mostly 
in their efforts to get themselves 
re-elected. 


WO of my old friends, among 

the noblest fighters in the his- 
tory of American journalism, went 
away lately. MARLEN E. PEW, 
staunch, able, courageous, widely ex- 
perienced, spent his last decade as 
editor of Editor & Publisher, HENRY 
B. R. BRIGGS, loved by every man 
who ever worked for him, was enjoy- 
ing an interlude as postmaster of 
Los Angeles. ... BRIGGS was 55; 
PEW a few years older. I see no- 
account parasites living healthily 
beyond 90, and I’m mystified. With 
LEAR I am constrained to cry out 
at the bier of my friend “Why 
should a dog, a horse, a rat have 
life, and thou no breath at all?” 


MEDLEY BUTLER is due for 

an outburst almost any minute. 
Haven’t seen him on page one in 
weeks. SMEDLEY is a teller. NEIL 
VANDERBILT told him the true 
story of MUSSOLINT’S running over 
the child, and SMEDLEY blurted it 
out in public. ... He nearly got fired 
out of the Marines for that, but one 
of the inside tales says he threatened 





to tell a much juicier bit, and not 
about IL DUCE, either, and so the 
court-martial plans were changed, 
and the talking marine was permit- 
ted to retire in his own way... .I 
wish SMEDLEY would give us a book, 
relating that whole fracas, and the 
incidents at Pekin during the Bozer 
Uprising, and all the rest. . . .Call it 
The Teller’s Window. . . . Recently, 
GENERAL BUTLER told an audience 
that war is a racket, run for the 
munitions makers. He'll spill all the 
trade secrets before he’s got at the 
writing of that book, I fear! 


OODY HOCKADAY, who tossed 
feathers at FATHER COUGH- 
LIN, was released from observation 
at a Detroit hospital after a few 
days. . . . WOODY is a prominent 
but eccentric citizen of Wichita, my 
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own home town. He originated the 
movement, now long forgotten, to 
mark automobile highways, and 
spent his own money erecting signs 
with big yellow H’s on them, before 
governments ever thought it might 
be necessary to help the motorist 
find his way from place to place. 

. He started the movement for 
marking cities for convenience of 
air travelers, too... .And years ago 
was set upon by Manhattan cops for 
tossing miniature bags of wheat into 
a crowd outside J. P. MORGAN’S 





office. Each bag bore the legend Eat 
More Wheat. ... At Omaha WOODY 
once was beaten up by the cops and 
sent to an observation ward for buy- 
ing a waxworks and ballyhooing it 
after the police had closed the place. 
... And at Chicago he was observed 
again for standing on a sidewalk 
and slashing a cross on his chest 
with a knife, while preaching salva- 
tion to the multitude. ...A bit of a 
crusader is WOODY, but the home 
folk say he’s O. K. ...I resent the 
feminine quality in ALEXANDER 
WOOLLCOTT’S speech, and yet I like 
to hear him talk. And I agree with 
him about Goodbye Mr. Chips, de- 
spite the slightly sentimental quality 
of that fine little book. ... You know, 
I had to take MR. JAMES HILTON 
to task not long ago, for saying in 
Harper’s that Englishmen were first 
to fly the Atlantic. I pointed to the 
obvious historical fact that a crew 
of Americans, under LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER ALBERT C. READ, 
flew the NC-4 across the Atlantic 
more than a month before CAPTAIN 
JOHN ALCOCK and LIEUTENANT 
ARTHUR WHITTON BROWN flew 
across for the English. ... MR. HIL- 
TON replied courteously, admitting 
his error, and promising to write 
Harper’s about it... . Portugal now 
furnishes sixty percent of the world’s 
raw cork. The rest comes from Spain 
and islands off the coast of Africa. 
Growing use of screw tops and tin 
caps on bottles threatened to wipe 
out the big cork makers, but the 
boys weren’t dumb. They began 
grinding up the cork they used to 
throw away, and made linoleum, 
cork tile, and lots of other things 
All this I learned in conversation 
with MR. DANIEL C. RHOADS. at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, last week. 
The fellow who has only one string 
to his bow always gets shot in the 
heart as soon as somebody invents a 
gun. ... Top in travel writing for 
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1936: Sailing South American Skies, 
by JAMES SAXON CHILDERS, a 
delightful bachelor, professor and 
newspaperman of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 


R. JESSE JONES: Please tell us 
M what you are going to do with 
the money collected for the WILL 
ROGERS memorial. As treasurer, you 
won’t want to hang on to it much 
longer, The Commission publicly 
pledged itself to use the funds “for 
handicapped children.” We have so 
many such youngsters in this coun- 
try, we ought to begin helping them, 
in honor of WILL and humanity, as 
soon as possible. You’re busy, I know, 
but this is important. ...That’s all, 
J. J., and kindly meant. 

If WILL had lived, he would now 
be in Spain, covering the war in his 
brief, inimitable way. He planned to 
get a plane and pilot and spend the 
rest of his life as a roving reporter- 
commentator, eschewing the big re- 
wards of the movies, Had he not 
crashed, he would have gone on to 
Africa to cover the war there. 


H yes, somebody’s going to ask 

what about the title... . JACK 
LONDON, in one of his books that’s 
little known, People of the Abyss, 
tells how the casuals of the slums 
and waterside of London used to 
foregather on Sundays, conversing 
wearily. The customary greeting was 
How did you get through the week? 
... These are adventurous days for 
those who read or think or reflect. 
The realm of FERDINAND and ISA- 
BELLA, of DON QUIXOTE, of AL- 
FONSO, goes up in smoke and flame: 
the realm of PETER THE GREAT is 
howling loud; from the seat of 
the CAESARS come forth threats 





and boasting. The Germans march 
around and around; the Americans 
scream and utter taunts as they rush 
toward the polls to settle everything, 
everything, by one grand gesture... . 
And ships with and music 
sank at sea, 

And flags o’er new-born nations were 
unfurled, 

men discovered, as 
went round, 
New stars off yonder in infinity. 


Weil, how did you get through the 
week? 
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By actual count in each of its past three issues, Mid-Week Pictorial, the 


Newspicture Weekly, has printed more than two hundred separate and dis- 
tinct newspictures. And at this rate, in a single year, more than ten thousand 
newspictures will have been offered you on its pages . . . . We edit the 
news with a camera, present it to you, fresh, alive, in newspictures, while it’s 
still news. It costs more to edit this way, but it does more. You see unerr- 
ingly, clearly, what is news, who makes the news, and where ithappens. You 
know the news, intimately, thoroughly, pictorially, with your copy of Mid- 
Week Pictorial, the Newspicture Weekly, for no other weekly magazine offers 
you so comprehensive a newspicture content. A year’s subscription is most 


economical and you can order your copy now. just fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 
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NEWARK, N. J. The North American Accident Insurance Co. 
announces that their famous $10 a year Premier Policy can 
now be secured with a down payment of only $2.50—balance 


in monthly payments. 


The cost of the policy is only $10 a 
year. Men and. women between the 
ages of 16 and 69 are eligible. No 
medical examination is required. 
The sum of $10,000.00 is paid for 
stated accidental death, for loss of 
hands, feet or eyesight, and $25.00 
weekly benefit for stated accidents 
and sickness. Doctor’s bills, hospital 
benefit, emergency benefit and other 
liberal features help in time of need. 
They are all clearly shown in the 


policy. 


MEN AND WOMEN ACCEPTED 


This is a simple and understandable 
policy, without complicated or mis- 
leading clauses. You know exactly 
what every word means—and every 
word means exactly what it says. 
Thousands of men and women have 
already taken advantage of this in- 
expensive insurance protection— 
thousands more will now be able to 
protect themselves under this spe- 
cial part-payment plan. 


No one should neglect protection for 
themselves and their families. The 


newspapers are filled with hundreds 
of accounts of sudden tragedies and 
misfortunes. Automobile accidents, 
particularly, are growing more fre- 
quent every month. It is unwise to 
gamble with fate, when the next 
moment may bring disaster. 
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The protection afforded you by this 
straightforward policy is backed by 
the huge resources of the North 
American Accident Insurance Com- 
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Insurance Company in America..- 
The company has paid out over 
$22,000,000 in claims— it is under the 
supervision of 47 State Insurance 
Departments. 
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to send the coupon below for an un- 
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